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week that the Secretary of Labor had denied the 

request of the Secretary of the Army, as well as 
that of the industry, to grant an exemption to seasonal 
canners from the over-time provisions of the Walsh- 
Healey Public Contracts Act, comes as a shock to many 
canners. Yet in a manner it might have been expected, 
for there is no reason to believe the Secretary needed 
three months to make up his mind, and he has been 
fully acquainted with the seasonal urgency. But re- 
gardless of whether it was expected or not, the deci- 
sion is a perfect example of Bureaucratic quibbling. 
The very fact that it has not been made public indi- 
cates a guilty conscience, and the opinion that manda- 
tory set-asides by grade, style, can size, etc., do not 
constitute a contract, demonstrates the Labor Depart- 
ment’s awareness that canners cannot live under the 
overtime provisions from which it refuses to exempt 
them. So the buck is passed to the Army and Agricul- 
ture, and canners stand right smack in the middle of 
them all. 


This is the type of Bureaucracy for which business 
cannot, and must not stand. Even though it’s getting a 
bit late in the day for an exemption to Walsh-Healey 
to accomplish desired purposes this season, canners 
should not lose a minute informing the Secretaries of 
Labor, Agriculture and Army, their Senators and 
Representatives, of the inconsistencies involved in this 
suggestion. In doing so canners might point out to 
these folks the serious handicap such a procedure 
would present to Army buyers. PMA could not possi- 
bly write an overall regulation under these circum- 
stunces that would permit Army buyers, for instance, 
to concentrate the purchase of export requirements, as 
they would ordinarily for practical purposes. The same 
applies to grade and can size. For efficiency these buy- 
er. need flexibility in their operations. Just so, a 
caiiier needs a contract, and in advance. Needless to 
sa) this should be one arrived at by negotiation. Lack- 
ing this the government another year may not find in- 
dividual canners so willing to increase acreage for what 
mi; ht be a mythical order. An example of misunder- 
stan ling that can arise without a contract is evidenced 
from reports reaching this office that the government 
isn’: too interested in 303’s. True it is, 303’s were not 
me! \ioned in the defense orders, but without the pres- 
Sure of a contract and the help of the Army buyers, 
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this was overlooked by many canners. If the QMC 


should stand on this technicality the results could be 
most serious to individual canners. 


But for the time being at least, canners will be 
operating without benefit of a Walsh-Healey exemp- 
tion. Tri-State Secretary, Calvin Skinner, reminds his 
members, to be sure to stick to the 8 hour day and 40 
hour week, or pay time and a half on the work per- 
formed on a government contract. He also reminds 
them that 18 years is the lowest permitted age limit 
for Walsh-Healey. Also don’t forget the 4 per cent 
deduction (for brokerage and cash). Mr. Skinner makes 
another important point in connection with the set- 
aside release procedure. He reminds us that the can- 
ner should request release as soon as he is advised by 
QMC that his set-aside vegetables do not meet the 
military minimum requirements. These requests should 
be addressed to U. S. Department of Agriculture, Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration, Fruit and 
Vegetable Branch, Washington 25, D. C. QMC will 
also advise USDA of their intention not to purchase. 
As soon as USDA has both, canner’s application and 
QMC’s confirmation, the release will be granted. 


INCONSISTENT ?—This week OPS issued two 
orders of prime importance to the canning industry. 
The one, supplimentary Regulation 51 to the General 
Ceiling Price Regulation, permits canners and freezers 
of fruits, vegetables and juices, not covered by specific 
price regulations, to name their own prices, subject to 
revision by orders later issued. This, in a manner, is 
tacit acknowledgment that price control is not needed 
in the canning industry, due to the present supply and 
demand outlook. It also acknowledges the inability of 
the OPS staff to cope with the present emergency 
situation, brought on by Congressional changes in the 
Defense Act. 


The second order, Amendment 2 to CPR 55 and 
Amendment 1 to CPR 56, which sets up individual ad- 
justment procedure for fruits and vegetables covered 
by these regulations, (peas, apricots and cherries), 
fails to acknowledge either of these conditions. It 
would seem then that this is not the final answer; that 
OPS still has in mind the relief promised by amend- 
ment for surely officials realize that relief by individual 
adjustment is bound to be slow, cumbersome and 
painstaking to both the industry and OPS. 
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GLASSED FOODS 


Some Factors Involved in 
the Brining of Cucumbers 


By IVAN D. JONES 


Department of Horticulture 
North Carolina State College 


The findings and opinions expressed 
here are results of studies which have 
been conducted cooperatively by the 
North Carolina Agricultural Experiment 
Station and the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural and 
Industrial Chemistry. 


The brining of green cucumbers is 
essentially a means of temporarily pre- 
serving cucumbers for subsequent pro- 
cessing and finishing into pickles. The 
bulk of the pickles made today come from 
brine-cured stock. Of the annual 10 mil- 
lion bushel crop, approximately 8 million 
bushels are brine-cured, and the re- 
mainder go into the fresh-pack products. 

If we grant that brining is a means of 
temporary storage, then what factors 
should be considered in the brining pro- 
cess. Your chief concern is to avoid loss 
either through deterioration of quality 
or by outright spoilage during brining 
and brine storage. The losses may be 
listed as due to excessive shrinkage, 
bloater formation, color fading, rust-spot 
formation and softening. I should like 
to discuss some of these difficulties in 
light of variations in salting treatments. 


TEMPERATURE AND BRINE 
STRENGTH 


What are some of the factors which 
the salting station operators must con- 
sider. First, of course, is cucumber 
variety, a matter of much concern, but 
probably not for discussion now. A 
second factor is the prevailing tempera- 
ture during the period of brine curing 
and storage. 


The temperature factor is one over 
which we have not too much control. It 
is, however, the factor which determines 
to a great extent the salting or brining 
procedures. While I am not acquainted 
with seasonal conditions which prevail 
in your areas at cucumber harvest, it 
would appear that these are not too dif- 
ferent from those encountered in North 
Carolina. As one moves northward, the 
date of harvest is delayed and probably 


From “Proceedings Canners, Freezers, 

Fieldmens Short Course, 1951,” Depart- 

ment of Horticulture, University of 

Maryland. Miscellaneous extension publi- 
cation No. 6. 


mean daily temperatures are slightly 
lower. 

In North Carolina, cucumber harvest 
begins about the first week of June. 
Mean daily temperatures are about 75°F. 
Water temperatures are already rather 
high. Most of the vats are exposed to 
sunlight favoring considerable warming 
of the brine during the curing and early 
storage period. As a result, the brine 
temperatures from early June to late 
September are usually 75°-80°F. or 
slightly higher. 

Because of these high temperatures, 
we frequently encounter the use of start- 
ing brines possessing rather high salt 
content, say 40° salometer or higher 
initially. These brines are contrasted 
with those testing 28 to 35° salometer 
commonly employed in the Michigan- 
Wisconsin area, where harvest beings in 
mid-August and is terminated by frost. 
In the northern areas, mean daily tem- 
peratures are much lower than on the 
eastern seaboard, and water tempera- 
tures are lower. Also, many of the vats 
are sheltered from direct sunlight and 
less warming of the brines results. 


INFLUENCE OF SALT CONTENT 


Let us consider at this time the influ- 
ence of salt content of brines on the 
cucumber fermentations which take 
place. Let us refer first to the influence 
of salt on the nature of fermentation. 

Turbidity (caused by numerous micro- 
bial cells in the brines), gas formation, 
and acid development are all well-known 
changes which occur in brines soon after 
vats of cucumbers are headed down. 
These changes are the result of microbial 
activity in the brines. You have all 
recognized that at times the changes 
which you consider to be typical occur 
either earlier or later after heading 
than you had expected. This time 
sequence is determined chiefly by the two 
factors, salt content and brine tempera- 
ture; but the numbers and types of 
microbial groups introduced with the 
cucumbers may also have an influence. 

The micro-organisms responsible for 
the changes I have mentioned fall into 
several main groups. These include the 
acid-forming bacteria which develop 
most of the acid; yeasts, which are gas- 
formers; and the hydrogen-producing 
bacteria which also form gas. Further- 
more, on the brine surface of sheltered 
vats, film-forming yeasts produce heavy, 
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An eye-catching new label in red, yel- 
low and blue is now being used for 
Berger Brand fancy fresh pickles, both 
Kosher and dill styles. Berger Brand 
pickles are processed and packed by the 
Berger Foods Company, 123 Mullanphy 
St., St. Louis, Mo., in pint, quart and gal- 
lon size glass jars. They are distributed 
nationally through jobbers. To meet in- 
creased demands for its products the 
company has in operation a new and com- 
pletely modern plant located at Central 
Lake, Mich., which has a capacity of 2500 
cases per day and is devoted exclusively 
to the packing of fresh, overnight pickles. 
Labels by Kalamazoo Label Company; 
glass jars by Owens-Illinois; closures by 
Crown Cork & Seal. 


wrinkled growth. Molds may develop on 
sheltered vats along with film-yeasts. 

The lactic acid bacteria appear in the 
brines in large numbers soon after the 
vats are headed down, if the brine 
strength is not too high. At brine 
strength of 40° salometer and above, 
these bacteria are retarded and only a 
small amount of acid is formed. 

With the possible exception of the 
film-forming yeasts, the micro-organisms 
named earlier use as food the sugar re- 
leased from the cucu.inber as the result 
of the killing action of brine on the 
cucumber tissue. Approximately two per 
cent sugar is present in green cucumbers, 
and, if conditions fevor an early and 
rapid growth of lactic acid bacteria, 
most of the sugar of the cucumbers is 
used by them. As a result, the brines be- 
come very turbid a few days after head- 
ing of the vats, and the brine-acid in- 
creases rapidly with little gas being 
formed. 

On the other hand, if the salt content 
of the brine is rather high, 45-50° salo- 
meter or higher, or if the brines are cold 
(50-60°F.) acid formation will be slow 
and slight. In the absence of an active acid 
fermentation, yeasts and hydrogen-form- 
ers may develop to such extent that they 
will use a considerable part of the sugar 
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New cheese-peanut spread. A tempting 
combination of peanut butter and cheese 
called Pea-Chee Spread is a new taste 
treat now being introduced for the first 
time nationally by the C. M. Lurch Food 
Products Company, Wheeling, Ill. This 
creamy delicacy is a blend of aged cheese 
and No. 1 graded peanuts with a different 
appetizing appeal, the manufacturer 
points out. Pea-Chee is also a health and 
energy building food for young and old 
and a welcome addition to television 
snack items, the company adds. The 
product is said to have the rich smooth 
spreading quality of creamy butter and 
without oily separation. Lurch also manu- 
factures a Cashew Nut Spread and a Pea- 
nut Spread. Re-usable Duraglas 12 ounce 
tumbler by Owens-Illinois; red closure 
by Swan Metal Cap Co., Chicago; red and 
white label by Crocker-Union. 


from the cucumbers and give off large 
amounts of gas. 

Frequently we are told by salters that 
they wish to stop a vigorous gaseous fer- 
mentation and to do so they add large 
amounts of salt. This practice is useless. 
Usually the gas formation ceases three 
or four days after the brine strength is 
raised but not because the brine strength 
has been raised. Rather it is because the 
sugar in the brine has been used up by 
the very large population of yeasts, 
hydrogen-forming bacteria, or both. We 
are of the opinion that, with the prac- 
tices ordinarily followed at salting sta- 
tions, the only means of preventing a 
gavcous fermentation is to favor a rapid 
and vigorous acid fermentation, thereby 
usin most of the sugar before the yeasts 
can develop in numbers. This adds up to 
the use of lower brine strengths. 


iNITIAL BRINE STRENGTH 
Our references to brine concentrations, 
up to now, have dealt with the initial 
or starting brine concentration. It is 
now desirable to discuss the starting 
brine strength raising from the point of 
view of microbiological activity. Again 
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the results are typical for conditions 
which prevail in eastern North Carolina. 

In brines started at from 20° to 30° 
salometer, the acid formation is prac- 
tically complete at the end of one week 
to 10 days and the sugar of the cucum- 
bers is usually used up in about the 
same time. At 40° initial brine strength, 
with a gradual raising to 45° at the end 
of the 2nd week, the period of acid for- 
mation and sugar utilization extends 
over about two weeks. At 60° sal. a 
goodly portion of the sugar remains in 
the brine for 3 to 4 weeks and acid for- 
mation in these brines is very slow and 
gradual over a period of a month or 
more. 


What does this tell us about brining 
procedures? Merely, that if we wish acid 
to be developed, we must not only start 
the brine curing at a moderate salt con- 
centration, but also that the brine 
strength must not be raised too rapidly 
at first. Under conditions typical of east- 
ern North Carolina, if one wishes to de- 
velop a brine acidity of 0.6 percent or 
higher it will be necessary to start and 
maintain the brine at strengths of not 
higher than from 32 to 38° for from 7 to 
10 days after heading. The rate that 
the brine strength is raised thereafter 
is probably of minor concern. We would 
favor raising the brine strength 5 to 10 
degrees per week to 70 or higher. If cool 
weather prevails, then a lower brine 
stength should be maintained for about 
two weeks. 


When reference to brine strength is 
made, it is assumed that the salter 
knows the true brine concentration. This 
he can know, only if adequate provision 
is made at time of vat-filling to sample 
the brine at any level desired, and pro- 
viding that checks of the upper and 
lower brine levels are made frequently 
during the first 10-14 days. 


LAYERING 


If the salter chooses a brining schedule 
of low brine strength, let us say 20-35 
degrees, probably there will not be 
marked layering of the brines, because 
of the “stirring” action produced by the 
early and rapid fermentation. On the 
other hand, if brine strengths of 45 to 
50 degrees are initially used, it may be 
that the salt concentration will be much 
higher in brine from the bottom level of 
the vat than from that level near the 
head. As a result the salter may find 
that such treatment is favoring the two 
types of fermentations named earlier; 
namely, an acid fermentation at the top, 
while a gaseous fermentation may pre- 
vail at the bottom. 


What do we do if layering of the 
brine occurs, and we know this to be the 
case? Circulate to equalize as soon and 
as often as layering is recognized by 
salometer tests. This is accomplished by 
means of a pump taking a hose of from 
1 to 1% inches in diameter. The intake 
hose is thrust to the bottom of the vat 
and the outlet hose is discharged in the 
brine over the head. Following equaliza- 
tion, it may be necessary to add more 
salt. 


You may ask what is the significance 
of vigorous gaseous fermentations? 
Again citing research conducted at 
Raleigh, it has been demonstrated that 
Bloater formation (hollow stock) in- 
creases very materially with brining 
schedules that employ increasingly 
higher salt content brines. This is be- 
cause such brines favor growth of gas- 
producing yeasts and bacteria. 

We made the statement at the begin- 
ning of this paper that brine-stock qual- 
ity deterioration may occur as the result 
of excessive shriveling and, shrinkage. 
Both of these problems arise from essen- 
tially the same cause, namely, the use 
of starting brines of high salt content. 
We have mentioned how this practice 
favors bloater formation. Bloaters are 
first gas filled, then the gas is replaced 
with liquid, and finally, the cucumber 
cracks or bursts permitting the liquid to 
flow away. Therefore, salt stock often 
shows considerable shrinkage, due princi- 
pally to the extensive bloater formation 
which takes place during the curing pro- 
cess. 

There are times when the use of 
strong brines may not cause extensive 
bloater formation, but will cause a 
marked degree of shriveling, a condition 
which is never overcome no matter how 
long the stock remains in brine. 

Research has shown that the brine 
strength employed for about the first 48 
to 72 hours rather definitely determines 
the degree of shriveling which will occur. 
If the brine strength is low for the first 
two or three days, the salt content may 
thereafter be. increased very rapidly 
without causing excessive shriveling. 


SOFTENING 

Softening of salt stock has been men- 
tioned as one cause of loss by pickle 
packers. You want me to tell you how 
to prevent softening. In full frankness, 
we must say that we cannot specify a 
salting schedule which will, with cer- 
tainty, avoid softening. It is apparent 
to all who have made a study of salting 
schedules that such must be the case. 
Furthermore, the variation in salting 
treatments employed by packers within 
a given area or the frequent change in 
salting schedule from year to year prac- 
ticed by a given salter is evidence that 
much is yet to be learned with respect 
to brining procedures which will avoid 
softening. 

Recent reports indicate that softening 
is associated with the presence of a 
pectin-splitting enzyme in the brine. The 
source of this enzyme or chemical agent 
has not been fully established to date. It 
has been found in the cucumbers at cer- 
tain stages of maturity. Possibly also 
the enzyme is an end-product of certain 
micro-organisms which are found in the 
brines during the curing and storage 
process. 

Accordingly, you are urged to care for 
your vats consistently. Avoid scum on 
the surface of the brine and, by all 
means, prevent mold growth. Maintain 
brine strengths at the desired level and 
correct surface dilution of brines as 
promptly as possible after rains. 
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FRED W. BEDFORD HONORED 


Fred W. Bedford, Sr., Chairman of the 
Board of Bedford Products, Inc., Dun- 
kirk, N. Y., was honored at a special 
Golden Anniversary dinner recently, cele- 
brating his 50th year in the food busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Bedford was presented with a 
television set bearing an inscribed plaque 
by members of the Bedford Club at the 
dinner, which closed the Annual Sales 
Meeting of Bedford brokers and repre- 
sentatives. 


FRED W. BEDFORD, SR. 


It was with Sprague-Warner that Mr. 
Bedford started his career in the food 
business half a century ago. Believing 
that top quality preserves and _ jellies 
would find a permanent place on Mrs. 
America’s shopping list, he founded Bed- 
ford Products, Inc., which now has two 
large plants at Dunkirk, N. Y., and has 
just purchased the Greenwich Preserv- 
ing Co. of Brooklyn, which will be moved 
to Dunkirk. 

Distribution of Bedford top quality 
preserves and jellies has now spread be- 
yond the Mississippi. 


BROCKWAY OPENS FOURTH 
PLANT 


On August 7 Brockway Glass Com- 
pany of Brockway, Penn., opened its 
fourth plant, located at Lapel, Ind. Glass 
containers for food products, liquor, pro- 
prietary and pharmaceutical medicines 
will be manufactured in the new plant. 
Production will include the operation of 
three machines before September 1, with 
the remainder of five in full operation 
not later than October 1. 

G. A. Mengle, Brockway president, an- 
nounced Ray Schlehr as manager of the 
new plant. Paul Hubbard will be assis- 
tant to Schlehr; W. E. Frick, office man- 
ager; Robert Warfield, Jr., will handle 


traffic, purchases and plant scheduling; 
and Harry White is superintendent of 
packing room. 

Sales of glass containers manufactured 
at the new Lapel plant will be handled 
by the home office at Brockway, Penn., 
through the Mid-West sales offices at 
Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati 
and Louisville, as well as the recently 
opened office in Indianapolis under the 
direction of Brockway’s Indiana Sales 
Manager, R. O. Braund. 


The Company now operates plants in 
Brockway and Crenshaw, Penn.; Mus- 
kogee, Okla., and Lapel, Ind. Company 
officials said that added production from 
the Lapel plant will enable them to 
better serve Mid-West customers. 


TURNER HEADS 
MAYONNAISE MEN 


O. C. Turner of Morton’s, Dallas, 
Texas, was elected President of the 
Mayonnaise & Salad Dressing Manufac- 
turers Association at the annual meet- 
ing held at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
last week. 


Other officers elected were: Harry A. 
Tuttle, M. A. Gedney Company, Minne- 
apolis, and W. W. Bishop, Mrs. Clark’s, 
Inc., Des Moines, Vice-Presidents; Ted 
Marks, Recipe Foods Company, Balti- 
more, Secretary; and Paul Fr'sch, Mc- 
Cormick & Company, Baltimore, Treas- 
urer. 

Directors elected are: Samuel Domash, 
Conway Company, New York, retiring 
President; Robert Cain, John E. Cain & 
Company, Cambridge, Massachusetts; 
Carl Wiegand, Old Dutch Foods, Buffalo; 
William Murray, H. W. Madison Com- 
pany, Cleveland; A. Sanchez, Blue Plate 
Foods Company, New Orleans; John Bar- 
croft, Stewarts, Inc., Memphis; and J. C. 
Hoffman, Milani Foods, Inc., Los Angeles. 


GLASS CONTAINER SHIPMENTS 


Shipments of wide mouth glass con- 
tainers for foods amounted to 2,289,335 
gross in June as compared with 2,522,- 
944 gross in May, and 2,571,013 gross in 
June of last year, the Bureau of the 
Census, U. S. Department of Commerce 
reports. 

Shipments of narrow neck food con- 
tainers amounted to 908,249 gross in June, 
which compares with 999,160 gross in 
May, and 818,773 gross in June of last 
year. 

Total shipments of wide mouth food 
containers, which includes fruit jars and 
jelly glasses, January through June of 
this year, amounted to 13,637,223 gross, 
as compared with 12,926,614 gross for 
the same period of 1950. 

Shipments of narrow neck food con- 
tainers January through June 1951 
totaled 5,834,693 gross, as against 5,063,- 
757 gross for the same period of 1950. 
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NEW CONVEYOR FOR BOTTLES 
AND JARS 


A new flat top conveyor which flexes 
in two planes—both horizontally and ver- 
tically .. . and can curve around corners 
with a radius of as little as 6 inches with 
ease, is now being marketed by Chain 
Belt of Milwaukee under the name, Rex 
FlexTop. 


Designed primarily for tip-free con- 
veying of bottles, jars, packages or small 
parts, the biggest advantage of FlexTop 
is its elimination of transfer points in 


New Flat Top Conveyor for bottles and 
jars which flexes both horizontally and 
vertically and will curve around corners. 


the conveyor system. It does away with 
the danger of containers being chipped, 
tripped or otherwise damaged as they 
transfer from one chain or one conveyor 
to another. A FlexTop conveyor can be 
driven from one power source (within 
limits of chain loading), eliminating the 
need for transmission parts at transfer 
points ...an added advantage. This can 
result in considerable savings both in 
first and operation costs. 


FlexTop consists of carbon or stainless 
steel crescent-shaped top plates mounted 
on links which are connected by a spe- 
cially designed universal joint. Top 
plates are induction welded to the chain 
links. The chain operates over special 
cut-tooth sprockets. It operates around 
horizontal idler disks, 14 inches in 
diameter at corners. Two disks are used 
at each corner, one for the carrying 
strand and one for the returning strand. 
The speed at which the chain can be run 
is determined by the product being 
handled and by the length of the con- 
veyor. For additional information, write 
Chain Belt Company, Dept. PR, 1600 
West Bruce Street, Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
and request a copy of Bulletin 51-60. 
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CANNERS AND FREEZERS MAY 
SET OWN CEILINGS SUBJECT 
TO REVISION 


Recognizing an emergency situation, 
OPS on August 20 issued Supplementary 
Regulation 51 to the General Ceiling 
Price Regulation, permitting canners and 
freezers of fruits, vegetables, juices and 
canned soups, not covered by specific 
price regulations, to name their own 
prices. When sales are made at a con- 
tract price agreed upon in writing, the 
seller, under the terms of the regulation, 
must agree in writing to refund 
promptly to the buyer the difference be- 
tween the contract price for the item, 
and any lower ceiling price which may 
be established for the item at a later 
date. Text for the regulation follows: 

Sec. 1. COVERAGE OF THIS SUP- 
PLEMENTARY REGULATION. This 
supplementary Regulation applies to all 
sales by processors of all canned fruits, 
berries, vegetables, the juices thereof, 
and canned soups, and of frozen fruits, 
berries, vegetables, and the juices there- 
of, which are not specifically covered by 
Ceiling Price Regulation 22, 42, 55 or 
56, or by any other ceiling price regu- 
lation hereafter issued. 

Sec. 2. ADJUSTABLE PRICING. A 
processor of the canned fruits, berries, 
vegetables, and juices thereof, canned 
soups, or of frozen fruits, berries, or 
vegetables or the juices thereof, which 
are described in Section 1 may offer to 
sell; or sell and deliver, and may receive 
payment for sales and deliveries of the 
described processed fruits, berries, 
juices, vegetables and canned soups at 
a contract price (agreed upon in writing 
between the processor and his buyer), 
provided that the seller and buyer shall 
agree in writing that the final price for 
any sale or delivery of an item under 
this Supplementary Regulation shall be 
either the contract price or the ceiling 
price first effective for the item under 
any applicable ceiling price regulation 
now in effect or hereafter issued, fixing 
ceiling prices for the 1951 pack of that 
item, whichever price is the lower, and 
provided further that the seller shall 
agree in writing with the buyer to re- 
fund promptly to the buyer the differ- 
ence between the contract price for the 
item and any lower ceiling price for the 
Item for which payment has been re- 
ceived by the seller. 

See. 3. AUTOMATIC REVOCATION. 
This regulation shall be automatically 
revoked with respect to a particular 
product described in Section 1 on the 
issuance date of a specific regulation or 
amendment of a ceiling price regulation 
to cover the particular product. 

Se. 4. EFFECTIVE DATE. This 
Sup) ementary regulation shall become 
effective on Aug. 20, 1951. 

MICHAEL V. DISALLE 
Director of Price Stabilization. 
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INDIVIDUAL ADJUSTMENT 
PROCEDURE ANNOUNCED 


Amendments No. 2 to CPR 55 and No. 
1 to CPR 56, identical in nature, provide 
individual adjustment procedure for can- 
ners of peas, apricots and _ cherries 
covered by the respective orders. The 
Amendments were issued August 22 and 
effective immediately. They provide for 
individual adjustments where ceilings 
calculated under the 1948 base periods in 
the regulations result in ceilings which 
are out of line with the price relation- 
ships existing between an applicant for 
an adjustment and the most closely com- 
petitive sellers in the same class during 
the five years, 1946 to 1950. 


Applications for adjustments must be 
filed with OPS under the provisions of 
Price Procedural Regulation 1, Revised. 

The amendments spell out the informa- 
tion aplicants must submit, such as base 
prices, ceiling prices determined under 
the regulations, ceiling prices requested, 
and the names of the three most closely 
competitive processors. 

Also enumerated are the factors OPS 
will consider in making adjustments. 
These are 1. the degree of abnormality 
of base prices, 2. a comparison of price 
relationships between the applicant and 
his competitors from 1946 to date, 3. total 
unit cost of processing and 4. a com- 
parison of the applicant’s projected 
earnings upon existing ceiling prices 
with 1946-49 earnings. 


BONUSES APPROVED FOR 
SALARIED WORKERS 


The Salary Stabilization Board on 
August 20 issued General Salary Stabili- 
zation Regulation 2, which allows em- 
ployers to continue paying bonuses as 
long as they follow historic practice. The 
Regulation does not provide for bonuses 
in new plants, change-over bonus plans, 
or rapidly expanding plants. These is- 
sues are still under study, and will be 
dealt with later. Records are to be main- 
tained for three years, and in the event 
a bonus fund is increased, a report set- 
ting forth the pertinent facts must be 
filed with the Office of Salary Stabiliza- 
tion within 30 days after payment or 
allocation from the bonus fund has been 
made. 


The Board’s ruling on the bonus is as 
follows: ‘ 

1. Contracts or written plans in effect 
on January 25, 1951: Bonuses paid ac- 
cording to definite formula for both the 
computation and the allocation may con- 
tinue to be paid providing no change is 
made in the formula. 


2. Bonuses paid according to an estab- 
lished plan in which allocation is discre- 
tionary: Employers may set aside in a 
bonus fund the same amount as paid in 
bonuses during the base period. This 


amount may either be the equivalent of 
the total bonus paid during 1950 or one- 
third of the total of all bonuses paid in 
three years selected by the employers 
out of the five calendar years from 1946 
to 1950. 

Other limitations on the operation of 
this plan are that once the employer has 
selected his base period he must continue 
with it and no change may be made in 
method or formula for computing the 
bonus fund. No employe may be paid a 
bonus higher than the highest single 
bonus paid during the base bonus year 
and employers distribute the 
bonuses according to their usual prac- 
tices. 


3. Discretionary bonuses: May be paid 
rroviding no employe shall be paid a 
bonus higher than the highest single 
bonus paid (or payable) during the base 
bonus year. Bonuses must be distributed 
according to usual practice. If bonuses 
are paid to groups or units of employes 
the highest bonus in the group or unit 
during the base period shall be the 
ceiling. 

The regulation also provides that no 
inequality created by the payment of a 
bonus shall constitute a basis for adjust- 
ment in salaries. 


Bonuses must be paid according to his- 
toric schedule. If past practice has been 
to pay them in installments, that must 
be continued. 

The regulation applies to all bonuses 
as distinguished from “commissions” in- 
cluding Christmas, year-end and similar 
bonuses. It applies to all whether pay- 
ment is made in case, securities or other . 
property and whether all or part of it 
is set aside in a trust. 


It does not apply to production and 
similar wage-earner bonuses or those 
directly related to hours worked, units 
produced or sold or those customarily 
paid oftener than every three months. 


JOHNSTON TO ADDRESS 
GROCERS 


Eric Johnston, Administrator of the 
Economic Stabilization Agency, will be 
the guest speaker at the Congressional 
Dinner Monday evening, October 1, dur- 
ing the Wholesale Grocers’ Fall Meeting, 
sponsored by the United States Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association, according to 
an announcement made by Harold O. 
Smith, Jr., the Association’s Executive 
Vice-President. Mr. Johnston will dis- 
cuss the stabilization program and its 
future. 

The Fall Meeting will be held at the 
Hotel Statler, Washington, D. a 
October 1 and 2, in order to give mem- 
bers of the trade an opportunity to meet 
with top Government officials and mem- 
bers of Congress and plan for operating 
under the program of extended Govern- 
ment controls. 
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WISCONSIN SWEET CORN 
SWEETHEART 


Miss Patricia Baker of Theresa, Wis- 
consin, daughter of Robert Baker, Presi- 
dent of the Baker Canning Company, has 
been selected to represent Wisconsin 
eanners in the National Sweet Corn 
Sweetheart Contest, which will be held 
at Hoopeston, Illinois, on September 6 
to 8. Miss Baker was interviewed by the 
State Department of Agriculture Radio 
Editor at the State Fair in Milwaukee 
this week over WHA and other Wiscon- 
sin stations. 


FMC MOVES LAB 


Food Machinery and Chemical Corpo- 
ration has announced that its Central 
Research Department has moved from 
333 West Julian Street to new quarters 
located at Coleman and Newhall Streets 
in San Jose, California. The mailing 
address remains as P.O. Box 760, San 
Jose 6, California. 


The Central Research Department, 
consisting of biological, analytical, 
chemical and food technological sections, 
is directed by Paul C. Wilbur, Director 
of Research and Vice President of the 
Corporation. 

The new location consists of a modern, 
air conditioned building which is spe- 
cially equipped for the functioning of 
the Research Department. 

The quarters on West Julian Street 
which were vacated by this move will be 
utilized by the Anderson-Barngrover Di- 
vision in conjunction with the Ordnance 
program. 


CUNEO HEADS NFDA 


Thomas Cuneo, president of Ronco 
Foods Company, Memphis, has been re- 
elected president of the National Food 
Distributors’ Association. NFDA, at its 
recent annual meeting held in Chicago, 
featured discussions centering on mod- 
ern sales, merchandising, and advertis- 
ing methods. 


IN BROKERAGE FIELD 


James V. Williams, previously sales 
manager for Arnold Bakers, Inc., has 
joined the sales staff of M. W. Houck & 
Bro., New York City food brokers. 


FREIGHT RATES RISE 


Freight rates on canned citrus prod- 
ucts are scheduled to rise Aug. 28, the 
maximum increase being 6 _ percent, 
Pasco Packing Co., of Dade City, Fla., 
notified its customers this week. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


RICE NAMED PRODUCTION 
CHIEF OF OHIO AND MICHIGAN 
CANNERIES 


Richard A. Rice of Port Clinton, Ohio, 
was named Vice President and Produc- 
tion Manager of The Gypsum Canning 
Co. of Port Clinton and Northport 
Cherry Factory, Inc., of Northport, 
Michigan, at the recent annual meetings 
of the two canneries. Mr. Rice joined the 
Gypsum-Northport organization after 13 
years with American Can Co. and 4 
years with the Army Ordnance Dept. 

Under his direction the Ohio plant 
grows Red Tart Cherries and tomatoes 
at the company-owned orchards at Belle- 
vue, Ohio. The products are packed at 
nearby Port Clinton. The Michigan 
affiliated cannery has expanded its line 
to include Frozen Strawberries and 
Canned Apple Juice in addition to Red 
Tart Pitted and Sweet Cherries. Resi- 
dent Agent of the Northport plant is 
Edward M. Budd who also serves as vil- 
lage mayor. 

Other officers of the two companies 
are: H. McK. Haserot, president; Mrs. 
Mabel Carnes, secretary and Henry M. 
Haserot, Jr., treasurer. The Haserot 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, sales 
agents for both canneries. 


BAGLEY, LYONS MERGE 


Ross D. Bagley and Philip Lyons an- 
nounce the joining of the food brokerage 
firms of Philip Lyons Sales Co. and 
Bagley & Company, of San Francisco. 
All personnel and accounts represented 
by both companies will continue under 
the firm name of Bagley-Lyons Co. 
Offices are located at 215 Market St., San 
Francisco. 

Bagley & Co. have been operating for 
more than 30 years, having started in 
Salt Lake City and later opening offices 
in Los Angeles and San Francisco. Addi- 
tional offices include Portland, Ore., and 
Boise, Idaho. 


Philip Lyons’ background includes 
many years with California Packing 
Corporation, director of merchandising 
with Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Inc., and some time as general sales 
manager of Pictsweet Foods, Inc. 

The merged company will specialize 
in canned foods, but will also handle 
other grocery products and specialties. 


AMERICAN CAN WAREHOUSE 


The American Can Company has 
arranged to establish a 120,000 square 
foot warehouse at San Jose, Calif., to 
supplement its can manufacturing plant. 
The building will be erected by other in- 
terests and leased to the can company 
on a long-term basis. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


CONTINENTAL CAN TO BUILD 
PLANE HANGAR 


Continental Can Company has award- 
ed Wigton-Abbott Corporation, engineers 
and contractors of Plainfield, N. J., a 
contract for the construction of a private 
airplane hangar at the Morristown Air- 
port in Morristown, N. J. The structure, 
which will cost an estimated $250,000, 
will be used for the Continental Can 
Company’s planes to serve its plants 
scattered throughout the U. S., Canada 
and Cuba. The hangar will also provide 
machine shops and repair facilities. 

Construction is expected to begin im- 
mediately. 


GETS KNOUSE ACCOUNT 


The United Brokerage Company of 
Tampa, Florida, has been appointed as 
exclusive sales agents in Central Florida 
for Knouse Foods Co-operative, Inc., 
Peach Glenn, Pennsylvania, on _ their 
complete line of Nationally advertised 
Lucky Leaf Apple Products. In addi- 
tion they have also been appointed ex- 
clusive distributors for Mid-West Pro- 
ducers’ Creameries, Inc., South Bend, 
Indiana. 

D. W “Jeff” Jeffers has jointed the 
Company and is taking over the Retail 
Sales Department. 


GULICK HEADS HUME SALES 


Frank W. Gulick, who has served as 
Executive Secretary of the Mendota, 
Illinois, Chamber of Commerce and the 
Canton, Illinois, Chamber of Commerce, 
will leave the latter position September 
1 to join the H. D. Hume Company of 
Mendota, Illinois, as Sales Manager, a 
position which has been filled by H. D. 
Hume, company president. Mr. Gulick 
has been active in sales and public rela- 
tions work throughout his business 
career, which has included management 
of a large Illinois hatchery and the sales 
management of a wholesale baking firm. 
The company is perhaps best known for 
its combine pick-up reel but manufac- 
tures a variety of other farm imple- 
ments, and is a leading manufacturer of 
green crop harvesting equipment. 


BROKERS MERGE 


The C. E. Cumberson Co., Inc., food 
brokers of San Francisco, Calif., has an- 
nounced that the Jean Bart Co., en- 
gaged in the same line of endeavor, has 
been merged with the firm. The lacter 
company’s name and personnel wil! be 
continued as a sales and promotiona! dl- 
vision of the Cumberson Co., with both 
operating from 164 Townsend St. 
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WOODEN BOX MAKERS MEET 


The Pacific Division of the National 
Wooden Box Association held its annual 
summer meeting at the Palace Hotel, 
San Francisco, Calif., August 16, with 
©. T. Gray, division president and a vice- 
president of the American Box Corp. 
presiding. Henry Pein, of Portland, Ore., 
president of the national association, 
was among the speakers. 


FOREIGN VISITORS 


Two groups of canners, representing 
the canning industries of France and 
England, inspected plants in the San 
Francisco, Calif., area within a week in 
August. The French group made up of 
eleven members, visited the plants of the 
Tea Garden Products Co. and Stokely- 
Van Camp, Inc., while the United King- 
dom food canning specialists looked over 
plants in Oakland, San Francisco and 
San Jose. The visits were under the 
sponsorship of the Economic Co-opera- 
tion Administration. 


A. H. F. APPOINTS RAINEY 


American Home Foods, Inc., has ap- 
pointed Charles E. Rainey Company, 
Jackson, Mississippi, food brokers, to 
represent their lines of Clapp’s Baby 
Foods, Duff’s Baking Mixes, G. Wash- 
ington Coffee and Broths, Chef Boyardee 
Foods, and Burnetts Food Flavors. John 
Williamson has just recently been added 
to the sales staff of the brokerage firm. 


WISCONSIN CANNERY BURNS 


The plant of the Jackson (Wis.) Can- 
ning Company, including most of the 
equipment, was destroyed by fire on 
August 4, with an estimated loss of 
$300,000. The company is a branch of 
Rockfield Canning Company. More than 
300,000 cases of canned and frozen peas 
were saved. 


LEALANDS HEAVY FIRE LOSS 


The plant of Lealands Company, Ltd., 
at Simcoe, Ontario, Canada, was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire early this 
month. Plans are under way for a new 
an modern plant. 


CONSOLIDATED NEGOTIATING 
FOR DREW 


e Consolidated Grocers Corporation, 
Ch 120, has begun negotiations for the 
acc isition of the Fred M. Drew Com- 
pany, of Santa Clara, California, it is 
rep vted. 


CROPP PLANT READY 


Tic new and modern plant of D’Arcy 
Crop) of Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada, 
IS now ready for operation. 


THE CANNING TRADE 
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MEXICAN SHRIMP FISHING 
LEGISLATION PENDING 


Under a new law pending in the Mexi- 
can legislature, American vessels fishing 
shrimp would be permitted to unload 
their catches at Mexican ports where the 
shrimp could be processed in newly- 
opened plants, a report from the Ameri- 
can Consul at Matamoros states. Ameri- 
can fishing vessels are now permitted to 
enter Mexican ports with “touch and 
trade” papers only for refueling, icing 
or minor repairs. Under the contem- 
plated law, United States shrimp vessels 
would be permitted to unload their 
catches on payment of two cents per 
pound tax. For an additional two cents 
per pound, the shrimp could be processed, 
packaged, and frozen in Mexican ports. 

With the increased activity in the pro- 
cessing field, Mexico can now offer three 
new processing plants in Carmen and 
those which have been in operation for 
some time at Mariscos del Carmen and 
Madera. Two other plants will soon be 
under way at Carmen and other plants 
are being considered for ports within 
range of the Mexican shrimp beds. 

It is reported that the new Legislation 
has excellent chances of becoming law 
since the Secretario de la Marina is 
allegedly in favor of the step. Passage 
of the law would probably lead to the 
eventual establishment of Carmen and 
Campeche as important fishing centers 
on the Gulf Coast just as Guaymas and 
Mazatlin are on the West Coast. 


MINNESOTA CHANGES DATE 


The date for the Annual Meeting of 
the Minnesota Canners Association has 
been changed from December 6 to De- 
cember 5, Secretary Edwin W. Elmer has 
announced. The meeting will be held, as 
originally announced, at the Hotel St. 
Paul, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


GROCERY MANUFACTURERS 
DATES 
The Annual Meeting of the Grocery 


Manufacturers of America will be held 
in New York City, November 12 to 14. 


NEW STANGE PLANT AT OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


STANGE BUILDS NEW WEST 
COAST SEASONING PLANT 


Keeping pace with the upsurge in the 
West Coast food processing and produc- 
tion, the Wm. J. Stange Co. of Chicago, 
pioneer seasoning technicians, announces 
the opening of a new and larger Oakland, 
Cal., plant. 

Designed and equipped specifically for 
the processing of Cream of Spice 
(C.0.S.) Seasonings, the plant will pro- 
vide a complete seasoning service, in- 
cluding a test kitchen for experimental 
work in developing new food products 
and seasoning blends, as well as a lab- 
oratory to be used for research and 
quality control of finished products. 

Oleoresins derived from natural spices 
will continue to be produced in the com- 
pany’s Chicago percolation plant. This 
will make it possible for the West Coast 
plant to devote the greatly increased pro- 
duction and service facilities at Oakland 
to fulfill the growing need in the 13 
western states for a fast and efficient “‘on 
the spot” seasoning service. The new 
plant will also be used as a distribution 
center for Peacock Brand Certified Food 
Color and N.D.G.A. Antioxidant. 

Valentine Van Duzer, a graduate of 
the University of California, and active 
among Food Technologists on the West 
Coast will continue in charge of the new 
Stange operation. 


CHAINS TO MEET 


The Annual Meeting of the National 
Association of Food Chains will be held 
in Washington, D. C., September 23 to 26. 


FREEZERS DATES 


The National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers will hold its Annual Con- 
vention at the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, 
May 3 to 7, 1952. 


SWEET CORN FESTIVAL 


The Annual Sweet Corn Festival, at 
which the Sweet Corn Sweetheart will 
be selected, will be held at McFerran 
Park, Hoopeston, Illinois, September 6, 
7 and 8. 
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MINIATURE TOMATO JUICE 
FACTORY 


A miniature tomato juice line which 
resembles a regular commercial line in 
all important details will be operated at 
the Experiment Station at Geneva, New 
York for the third successive season. 
Compared with a medium capacity com- 
mercial line which delivers juice at the 
rate of 30 gallons per minute, the Ex- 
periment Station tomato juice “factory” 
produces at the rate of one gallon per 
minute. 

This equipment is being used in a 
study of the relation of the grade of raw 
tomatoes to the yield, quality, and grade 
of the juice produced from the tomatoes. 

“For many years tomatoes have been 
purchased by canneries on the basis of 
U.S. standards for raw tomato grades 
rather than on a flat rate per ton basis,” 
say Station food scientists. “In a simi- 
lar way,” they continue, “tomato juice is 
often purchased by canned food brokers 
according to U. S. standard for tomato 
juice. New York tomato growers are 
interested in finding out the grade of 
raw tomatoes necessary to produce a 
fancy quality tomato juice.” 

Commercial canning equipment re- 
quires the use of 3% tons of tomatoes to 
operate the line for 20 minutes, it is 
explained. The miniature line at the 
Station can be operated for 20 to 30 
minutes with 150 to 200 pounds of toma- 
toes. This makes it possible to process 
small weighed quantities of different 
grades separated from a ton of tomatoes 
to simulate the grade composition of a 
load of tomatoes received at a tomato 
juice factory. The processed canned 
juice from these tomatoes is later graded 
according to U. S. standards and the 
relation of the grade of the raw tomatoes 
to the finished juice determined. Results 
of the findings will be published follow- 
ing the season’s operations. 


NEW LINE OF 
LABORATORY MICROSCOPES 


Ball bearings and rollers throughout 
the focusing system are one of the out- 
standing features of a new line of Lab- 
oratory Microscopes now in production 
at Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, 
Rochester, New York. Called Dynoptic 
Labroscopes, the new instruments also 
feature a low position fine adjustment 
and a mechanical stage with low controls 
that enable the operator, after setting 
the coarse adjustment, to rest his hand 
on the table and manipulate the other 
controls in a comfortably relaxed position. 

Optical equipment for the new instru- 
ments, which were developed after sev- 
eral years of research, includes a new, 
longer working distance and non-divisi- 
ble 10X achromatic objective. The Com- 
pany has prepared a complete program 
of dealer education and promotional ma- 
terial as well as a profusely illustrated 
demonstration catalog, which may be had 
for the asking. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


SEPTEMBER 6-8, 1951—Annual Sweet 
Corn Festival, McFerran Park, Hoopes- 
ton, 


SEPTEMBER 23-26, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, National Association of Food 
Chains, Washington, D. C. 


OCTOBER 1-2, 1951—Fall Meeting, 
U. S. Wholesale Grocers Association, 
Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C. 


OCTOBER 11-12, 1951—National Can- 
ners Association, Board of Directors 
Meeting, Mark Hopkins Hotel, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


OCTOBER 138-17, 1951—19th Annual 
Meeting, Packaging Machinery Manu- 
facturers Institute, Mid Pines Club, 
Southern Pines, N. C. 


OCTOBER 24-26, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Association, 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, III. 


OCTOBER 25-27, 1951—20th Annual 
Convention, Florida Canners Association, 
Palm Beach-Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, 
Florida. 


NOVEMBER 2, 1951 — Fall Conven- 
tion, Illincis Canners Association, Bis- 
marck Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


NOVEMBER 5-6, 1951—50th Annual 
Convention, Iowa-Nebraska Canners As- 
sociation, Hotel Ft. Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 9, 1951 — Fall Meeting, 


Ozark Canners Association, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 
NOVEMBER 12-13, 1951 — Annual 


Meeting, Wisconsin Canners Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 12-14, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, New York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 15-16, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Indiana Canners Association, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick 
Springs, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 19-20, 1951—37th An- 
nual Convention, Pennsylvania Canners 
Association, Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


NOVEMBER 26-27, 1951—Fall Meet- 
ing, Michigan Canners_ Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NOVEMBER 29-30, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, Tri-State Packers Associa- 
tion, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


DECEMBER 5, 1951—Annual Meeting, 
Minnesota Canners Association, Hotel St. 
Paul, St. Paul, Minn. 


DECEMBER 6-7, 1951—66th Annual 
Convention, Association of New York 
State Canners, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
New York. 


DECEMBER 11-12, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, Ohio Canners Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 10-11, 1952—Annual Fruit 
and Vegetable Sample Cutting, Canners 
League of California, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 16-18, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, Canadian Food Processors Asso- 
ciation, Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, 
P. Q., Canada. 


JANUARY 17-18, 1952—Winter Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Association, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


JANUARY 19-28, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 19-28, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1952—Annual Ex- 
hibit, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 26-30, 1952 — Annual 
Meeting, Cooperative Food Distributors 
of America, LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


JANUARY 26-30, 1952—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Retailer-Owned Grocers, 
LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


FEBRUARY 5-6, 1952 — 5th Annual 
Canners & Fieldmen’s Short Course, 
Minnesota Canners Association, Radis- 
son Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FEBRUARY 14-15, 1952— 44th An- 
nual Convention, Ozark Canners Ass0- 
ciation, Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


FEBRUARY 19-21, 1952 — Technical 
Pickle School, Michigan State College, 
Kellogg Continuing Education Bldg. 
East Lansing, Mich. 


MARCH 3-7, 1952—Annual Conven- 
tion, National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Ill. 


MARCH 6-7, 1952—40th Annual Con- 
vention, Utah Canners Association, Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 19-21, 1952—Spring Meeting 
& Canners School, Tri-State Packers 
Association, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Bal- 
timore, Md. 
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BEANS 


GRAVETTE, ARK., Aug. 18— Green 
Beans: Fall crop prospects good. 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Aug. 21—Beans: 
Harvest of baby limas in Central Dela- 
ware and Worcester County, Maryland, 
was getting underway. Picking of the 
earliest planting south of Berlin began 
the 14th. In both sections a peak is ex- 
pected about the end of August. Thus 
far the percentage of white beans has 
been low. Some downy mildew has been 
reported, and some damage from heavy 
rains has caused the loss of the lower 
pods on the earliest plantings. The 
earliest plantings of late snap beans are 
6 inches high in Somerset and Wicomico 
Counties. Most fields have been culti- 
vated once and are now being dusted the 
first time. No insect damage or disease 
has been reported thus far. Some plant- 
ing of later fields was taking place there, 
and also in the area North and East of 
Baltimore. In that section the early 
fields were also up to good stands by the 
end of the week. 


CHARLOTTE, MICH., Aug. 18—Green 
Beans: Acreage same as 1950; yield 
should be about the same. 


HUNGERFORD, PA., Aug. 20— Snap 
Beans: Crop finished; yield slightly un- 
der normal; quality excellent. Same 
acreage as last year except increased to 
provide for Government set-aside order. 


TOMATOES 


GRAVETTE, ARK., Aug. 18 — Tomatoes: 
About 50 percent of normal. Adverse 
weather, Wilt and rot. 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Aug. 21—Toma- 
toes: By the end of the week canning 
activity on the Del-Mar Peninsula had 
reached a peak. Rains, humid weather 
and foggy mornings encouraged the 
further spread of early and late blight, 
which is now prevalent in all sections of 
both states. So far the damage has not 
cut deeply into the yield _ prospects, 
though defoliation in a few fields has 
been severe. West of the Bay all fields 
have been picked over at least once, and 
some have been gone: over twice. Here 
the fruit appears firmer and_ better 
colored than on the Del-Mar Peninsula. 
1951 acreage and production of tomatoes 
for processing: Maryland 34,500 acres 
and 224,200 tons; Delaware 6,100 acres 
and 39,600 tons; compared to 1950— 
Maryland 30,500 acres and 225,700 tons; 
Delaware 5,100 acres and 40,300 tons.. 


DEI ?HI, IND., Aug. 17— Tomatoes: 
Quality excellent; fair setting. Several 
fields are showing evidence of late blight 
of serious proportions; all of the fields 
have some blight. We have been follow- 
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THE CONDITION OF CROPS 


ing a spray program but cool, damp 
nights have not been favorable for com- 
plete control. Our estimates are not for 
a big pack; with good harvesting condi- 
tions may possibly have an average pack. 


EATON, IND., Aug. 20—Tomatoes: Av- 
erage crop. Some damage from sunburn. 


ELWOOD, IND., Aug. 20—Tomatoes: 
Fields right now look like they normally 
do about the middle of September. The 
planted fields—those set with plants— 
are turning yellow and losing their 
foliage. Due to wet weather in June they 
are rooted very shallow and as we have 
had little rain in the last month, they 
are suffering for lack of moisture. The 
seeded acreage is about two weeks later, 
and in better condition. Direct seeding 
was done in about 20 per cent of the 
total acreage in this area. It looks now 
that we will have a fair run the last 
week of this month, and only light runs 
after first of September. Quality so far 
has been excellent. Estimate of yield is 
about 60 per cent of that we anticipated 
three weeks ago. 


CRISFIELD, MD., Aug. 18 — Tomatoes: 
Acreage 10 per cent above normal; yield 
less than 50 per cent. Our pack less 
than 1950 by 10 per cent. Will be fin- 
ished September 1. Early excessive rain 
almost ruined crop. 


CHARLOTTE, MICH., Aug. 18 — Toma- 
toes: Cool weather delaying ripening. 
Excessive vine growth. Acreage up about 
20 percent. Late fall needed in this 
locality to produce normal pack. 


EAST VINELAND, N. J., Aug. 20—Toma- 
toes: Several months ago it looked like 
a terrific harvest for 1951 due to exces- 
sive planting at the behest of Washing- 
ton. Dame Nature altered that picture 
within the last 30 days or so; wilt, 
blight, stem end rot, etc. Now it looks 
as though this area will be fortunate in 
harvesting 75 percent of last year’s crop. 
The more pessimistic farmers tell us it 
may be closer to 50 percent. 


DEFIANCE, OHIO, Aug. 17—Tomatoes: 
Quality excellent; some late blight show- 
ing. With considerable larger acreage, 
prospects are that we will not pack as 
many as last year. Plants are small and 
the set not too good. 


HUNGERFORD, PA., Aug. 20—-Tomatoes: 
Harvesting just starting. Difficult to 
predict this crop; do not believe it will 
be up to normal. Acreage same as last 
year except increased to provide for Gov- 
ernment set-aside order. 


LITTLESTOWN, PA., Aug. 21—Tomatoes: 
Acreage same as last year. Crop looking 
good at this time of season, and if noth- 
ing unforeseen happens, expect a normal 
pack. 


OTHER ITEMS 


WALLACE, CAIIF., Aug. 8—Olives: Very 
good set; would say at least 25 percent, 
possibly more, greater than last year. 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Aug. 21—Sweet 
Potatoes: In the main area of the Lower 
Del-Mar Peninsula the crop appeared 
promising as vine growth has been heavy 
and root growth rapid. Four to six No. 
1’s per hill have been reported in Wi- 
comico County. In drier sections West 
of the Bay, root growth has been some- 
what retarded. 

Sweet Corn: On both sides of the Bay 
earlier fields. have been harvested with 
some fields plowed under by the end of 
the week. West of the Bay average to 
above average yields have been reported, 
while East of the Bay yields have been 
generally fairly high, especially where 
moisture supply had been adequate 
through the growing season. In Fred- 
erick and Carroll Counties the later 
fields benefited considerably from the re- 
cent showers. By the end of the week 
canning activity West of the Bay was 
approaching its peak, though there will 
be several late planted fields to harvest 
this season as a result of the cool, wet 
weather in April. Sweet Corn for pro- 
cessing: Maryland 35,000 ‘acres, 80,500 
tons; Delaware 4,000 acres, 13,200 tons. 
Compared to 1950—Maryland 27,800 
acres, 69,500 tons; Delaware 3,700 acres, 
11,500 tons. 

Apples: Except for the harvest of 
some McIntosh, Wealthy and Green- 
ings in Delaware and a few Rambos in 
Maryland, there was little harvesting. 
Delicious are coloring in Central Mary- 
land. In Western Maryland dry weather 
will affect sizing of the crop, unless rain 
comes soon. So far little dry weather 
damage has been. reported. 

Peaches: In the Hancock area a heavy 
shower on August 11 greatly helped the 
Halehaven and Elberta crops, though 
more rain is needed for best sizing of 
the latter variety. Halehaven harvest in 
both states was completed by the end of 
the week, except for a few in Allegany 
County. To date the crop has colored 
fairly well, though in some sections size 

of Halehavens has been rather small. 


GRIMES, 1owA, Aug. 13—Sweet Corn: 
The first two-thirds of crop planted looks 
better than average; last one third very 
uneven and will not make fancy grade. 
Lost 12 per cent of crop due to weather 
conditions. Will start canning August 16. 


WALDRON, IND., Aug. 13 — Pumpkin: 
Prospects poor due to too much rain. 

FREMONT, OHIO, Aug. 10 — Cabbage: 
Acreage about the same as last year. At 
present need rain very badly; unless we 
have rain soon cabbage will head up 
small, which will reduce yield. Do not 


believe cabbage will run over 12 ton 
average, 
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“Visibility self-selling’s 


“VISIBILITY is one of the greatest 
assets in today’s modern self-service 
selling. 


“Super markets, such as ours, 
would not be doing the volume they 
are in departments such as Cheese, 
Bakery, Candy, Meats, were it not 
for packaging which attractively pre- 


Ohio 


says C. A. Feaster, General Manager, 
Giant Super Market, Columbus, Ohio 


sents contents and which describes 
and sells the merchandise. 

“Fruit and vegetable packers could 
do much to enhance their sales, and 
naturally ours, if they would equip 
their products with more self-selling 
qualities. 

“We would like to be able to buy 
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more of these items in glass © 
tainers as we are confident that 
would dress up our shelf cispla 
create added consumer buying inl 
est and step up over-all sales in! 


canned-food sections. 


“Ohio Giant would welcome 
and more good products in glass 
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The color and sparkle of glass tempts customers’ appetites for A glass venere is a convenient pack. Customers like the visible 
the product. The honesty of glass convinces them they are inventory they get with glass . . . the safe, convenient way 


buying high-quality food. 


foods in glass can be stored in velsigeraters. 


only visual for processed foods ij IS 
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Retailers find that glass packs dress up shelf dis- 
plays, present contents honestly and colorfully and 
thus increase sales automatically without using 
extra shelf area. 

Conclusive proof of this was established by 
careful market tests in the American Stores of 
Philadelphia. There, the new technique of display- 
ing the same product in glass and tin side by side 
in the same space previously used for tin alone, 
paid off, in every instance, by increased sales. 
TOTAL SALES of all items tested increased 35.6%- 

Not only does visibility at point of purchase spark 
initial sales, but the convenience of glass to the con- 
sumer pyramids repeat sales. 


*Heat-sterilized in container 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY «+ TOLEDO |, OHIO * BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE SITUATION—The canned foods 
market early this week continued to 
reflect distributors’ needs for early 
replacement of seasonal fruits and vege- 
tables. At the same time it was plainly 
apparent that they were not interested 
in building up inventories. In view of 
this attitude, the OPS action permitting 
free negotiation of price between canner 
and buyer and actually guaranteeing the 
price against governmental decline, 
should have interesting repercussions. In 
many respects it’s a perfect set up for 
the buyer, especially when he is doing 
business with a firm that guarantees 
price against seller’s own decline. And 
since this is becoming a more or less gen- 
eral practice with most canners, with a 
time limitation, of course, it’s hard to see 
how a buyer can lose under the arrange- 
ment. As a matter of fact, at the rate 
canned foods are being turned over by 
the distributors today, it could very well 
result in a nice windfall for the distribu- 
tor. At any rate, he has government 
assurance that he can’t lose by covering 
ahead. If that sort of a situation doesn’t 
tend to increase buying interest, then we 
miss our guess by a wide mark. By next 
week we should have a more positive 
reaction to this. 


ASPARAGUS PACK—The National 
Canners Association last week issued a 
comprehensive report of the 1951 aspara- 
gus pack, the total of which amounted to 
some 300,000 cases more than last year. 
Movement of canned asparagus to date, 
it is reported, has been exceptionally 
good at firm prices with openings. The 
pack by state compared with 1950 is 
reproduced below: 


CANNED ASPARAGUS PACK 
Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 
(Actual Cases) 


1950 1951 
Green Green 

New Jersey ..........000 570,756 671,716 

Washington and 

296,921 354,400 

CaliFOrnia 1,069,534 1,428,904 

Other States ............ 299,360 397,638 

Total Green 3,153,947 3,869,793 

California, White 1,496,745 1,099,261 

U.S. TOTAL .... 4,650,692  4,969.054 


CORN—With corn packing operations 
under way in all areas, and with prices 
being heard more frequently, the acreage 
report issued by the National Canners 
Association over the week end is inviting 
attention. The NCA report is for planted 
acreage for canners only. A comparison 
of this report with USDA report of 
August 10 is interesting. The USDA 
report for all processors showed an indi- 
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cated acreage for harvest of 449,550 
acres. This after allowance for acreage 
ordinarily abandoned. The NCA report 
indicates 421,750 planted acreage for 
canners. If the customary abandonment 
of 7 per cent is applied to this figure, 
it would leave a total of 392,228 acres 
for harvest for canners. Comparing the 
two reports, three states have reported 
more acreage to NCA. Pennsylvania 
shows a slight increase from 10,700 acres 
to 11,116 acres, while lowa and Nebraska 
combined have raised their cites from 
24,800 acres to 29,910 acres for canning. 
In the NCA report all other areas show 
a decline as compared to the USDA 
report for all processors. Except for 
New York, Maryland, Delaware and the 
Western states, the difference is small. 
In New York the USDA figures show 
24,500 acres, the NCA figures 17,633; 
Maryland and Delaware USDA 39,000, 
NCA 30,813; the Western States USDA 
43,200 acres, NCA 34,191 acres. It 
should be borne in mind that there is no 
factor for abandonment in the NCA 
figures. 


SUPPLY, STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 
CANNED SWEET CORN 
Cempiled by NCA Division of Statistics 


1949-50 1950-51 
(Actual Cases) 


Carryover, Aug. 1.. 4,112,712 6,466,680 
PBCK 21,665,243 
Total Supply ........87,251,030 28,111,923 
Stocks, Aug. 1........ 6,466,680 373,375 
July Shipments.... 1,827,666 352,350 
Shpments, Aug. 1 

to Aug. 1............30,784,350 27,738,548 


USDA WANTS CANNED 
TOMATOES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced Monday, Aug. 20, an offer to 
buy for use in the National School Lunch 
Program approximately 350,000 cases 
(basis 24/2’s) of canned Tomatoes from 
the 1951 pack. Offers will be considered 
on No. 2, No. 2% and No. 10 can sizes, 
but No. 10’s are preferred. The purchase 
will be made on a competitive bid basis. 

Invitations to offer canned tomatoes 
for school lunch use, including detailed 
specifications, are now being mailed to 
all known tomato canners. Offers should 
be submitted to the Fruit and Vegetable 
Branch, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D. C., by Septem- 
ber 19, 1951, for acceptance not later 
than September 26, 1951. Further de- 
tails concerning this purchase may be 
obtained from Claude §, Morris at the 
above address. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Tight Inventory Policy Continues — Toma- 
toes Firm—Lima Beans Offered—Spinach 
Firm — Corn Getting Attention — Sardine 
Outlook Continues Discouraging — Pick Up 
In Salmon Production—Tuna Unchanged— | 
Citrus Moving Well — Apricots Scarce — 
Feaches Steady — Interest In Other Fruits. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, Aug. 23, 1951 


THE SITUATION—More replacement 
buying is developing in canned foods, © 
but the amount of day-to-day sales is 
limited, and it is clear that most buyers 
are holding to a tight inventory policy, 
and are not stocking far in advance of 
.equirements. Chief feature of the week 
was a further tightening in the new pack 
tomato situation in the East, and grow- 
ing interest in new corn. California fruit 
canners also noted a strong interest in 
new pack varieties. 


THE OUTLOOK — Grocery distribu- 
tors are obviously not placing too much 
confidence in the predictions of the econ- 
omists that renewed inflationary pres- 
sures may be looked for later in the year. 
The trend toward curtailed inventories 
continues and will likely continue the 
order of the day, save on short items. 


TOMATOES—Many eastern canners 
withdrew tomato offerings during the 
week, and with a continuing tight supply 
position on raw stock will endeavor to 
pack enough for previous commitments 
before taking on additional business. 
No. 10s in particular appear short as 
canners are ear-marking stocks for 
Army needs. The market for the canned 
product continues on the strong side, 
with canner inside prices reported at 
$1.30 on standard 303s, $1.385-$1.40 for 
2s, $2.00 and upwards for 2%s and $7.00 
for 10s, all f.o.b. canneries. California 
canners are getting a heavier demand for 
their new pack, with standards listing at 
$1.55 for 2s, $1.95 for 2%s, and $7.00 
for 10s, while fancy solid pack 2s com- 
mand $2.10, 2%s are held at $2.50, and 
10s are $8.75, f.o.b. Midwestern canners 
during the week were offering new pack 
in a limited way at $1.45 for standard 2s, 
$2.10 for 2%s, and $7.50 for 10s, f.o.b. 
canneries. 


LIMA BEANS—Tri-state canners are 
now running on the new pack of limas, 
with fancy tiny green 303s listed at $2.45 
and upwards, fancy small green at $2.00. 
fancy medium green at $1.75, extra 
standard mixed green and white at $1.50, 
and standard green and white at $1.25, 
f.o.b. 


SPINACH—There has been a little 
activity in eastern spinach here during 
the week, with canners quoting the 
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market firm at $1.45 for fancy 2s, $1.85 
for 2%s, and $6.50 for 10s, prompt ship- 
ment f.o.b. canneries. 


CORN—New pack eastern corn was 
coming in for more attention here, and 
the market is showing more activity on 
small lots for prompt shipment. Mary- 
land canners during the week were quot- 
ing fancy 303s cream style golden at 
$1.55, with extra standards at $1.45, 
with some offerings of 10s on the basis 
of $9.75 for fancy whole kernel golden. 


SARDINES — Reports from Maine 
canners continue discouraging with re- 
spect to the new pack, and the market 
is nominally held at $7.50 to $8.25 per 
ease for keyless quarters. California 
canners are offering tentatively from the 
new pack on the basis of $7.00 for 1s 
ovals in tomato or mustard sauce, with 
No. 1 tall in tomato sauce at $5.75, f.o.b. 
cannery points. 


SALMON—Canners report a pick-up 
in operations in Alaska, but current indi- 
cations are that pack totals on most 
varieities will still be considerably under 
those of a year ago. Prompt shipment 
talls are being offered at $21 per case, 
f.o.b. Seattle, for pinks, with chums at 
$17.50. Buyers are endeavoring to con- 
firm new pack medium reds below the 
$25 ceiling figure, with some _ sellers 
reported receptive to bids. 


TUNA—There has been no significant 
change reported in the tuna situation 
during the week, and California and 
Northwestern canners are holding quo- 
tations at unchanged levels. Buyers 
locally appear to have sufficient tuna on 
hand, or under commitment, to take care 
of their immediate and nearby needs. 


CITRUS—There were no further price 
changes reported in Florida canned cit- 
rus during the week, but business was 
reported to be showing some improve- 
ment. Low shelf prices on canned single 
strength juices continue to boom sales at 
retail, and are cutting substantially into 
the volume of frozen concentrates. 


APRICOTS — Coast reports indicate 
that as a result of heavy early sales a 
number of ecanners have only broken 
assortments of apricots to offer. The 
market for faney unpeeled halves is 
quoted on the basis of $1.30 for 8-ounce, 
$2.00 for tall 1s, $3.50 for 2%s, with 
choice at $1.20, $1.90, and $3.20, respec- 
tively. Whole peeled fancy 1s are re- 
ported available at $2.00, with 2%s at 


3.59 


’’ ACHES — Business on both cling 
and freestone peaches has also been good 
in the case of the coast canners, and the 
marxet is showing a steady tone. On 
fancy clings, 8% ounce commands 
$1.12 '2-$1.15, with 1 talls at $1.85, 2%s 
at $5.05 to $3.10, and 10s at $10.30 to 
$10.50. Elberta 2%s are quoted at $3.65 
for taney, $3.00 for choice, and $2.55 for 
revulars” in heavy syrup, all f.o.b. 
canneries, 
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FRUITS-FOR-SALAD. — Buyers are 
looking for fruits-for-salad for private 
labels, and the market on 2%s on the 
Coast is reported in firm shape at $4.65 
for fancy and $4.55 for choice. 


PEARS — With Northwest packers 
about ready to start their runs, Cali- 
fornia canners are getting some buying 
interest in 2%s at $3.65 for standards, 
$3.95 for choice, and $4.25 for fancy, 
f.o.b. canneries. 


COCKTAIL—New pack fruit cocktail 
is also coming in for buyer attention, 
with canners quoting choice 2%s at $3.60 
and fancy at $3.70, f.o.b. 


CHERRIES—Northwest packers are 
reported well sold up on new pack Royal 
Annes, confirmations on s.a.p. orders 
having been heavy. For prompt ship- 
ment, some stocks are reported available 
at $4.55 for standard 2%s, $4.80 for 
choice, and $5.15 for fancy, all cannery 
basis. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Buyers In Urgent Need Of New Pack Mer- 
chandise—Corn Shipments On The Way— 
Wide Margin In Tomato Offerings—Peas 
Stymied By Price Situation — Northwest 
Blue Lake Beans And Peas Offered. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Aug. 23, 1951 


THE SITUATION—Business activity 
has stepped up considerably the past 
week as local canners of tomatoes, to- 
mato products, corn and beans are now 
in a position to begin making shipments 
from the new pack. While there is still 
a lot of confusion about what may 
develop in the immediate future and little 
confidence in the above markets almost 
every buyer is in urgent need of new 
pack merchandise to replenish badly 
depleted stocks. As a result the accent is 
on speed with buyers placing orders only 
with those canners that are in a position 
to make immediate deliveries. Today’s 
business is on a week to week basis as 
far as vegetables are concerned with 
every distributor working on the theory 
that empty pipe lines will permit quick 
distribution of each purchase. Despite 
the obvious fact that canning costs are 
higher all down the line the average 
buyer is still fearful of lower prices 
when canners swing into heavy produc- 
tion. The temporary pricing orders 
announced this week, however, should 
go a long way to clear up this uncer- 
tainty and lead to a substantial volume 
of business these next few weeks. 


CORN—Canners in Wisconsin, Illinois 
and Indiana are now under way in many 
sections and some of them are already 


making shipments to a hungry market. 
Stocks of corn, particularly lower grades, 
have been low for some time so these 
early shipments are expected to move 
out fast through retail channels. Many 
canners have not quoted as yet and those 
that have list prices that vary to quite 
some extent. One Illinois canner quotes 
new fancy golden cream corn at $1.55 for 
303s and $9.00 for tens with extra stand- 
ard at $1.40 and $8.25. Quotations out 
of Wisconsin list fancy whole kernel at 
$.97% for a eight ounce, $1.57% for 303s 
and $9.25 for tens. Standard 303 cream 
style is listed at $1.35. At present pack 
prospects look good. 


TOMATOES — Confusion reigns su- 
preme when it comes to predicting the 
eventual outcome of prices on tomatoes 
and tomato products. Canners seem to be 
in the same predicament as buyers as 
there are conflicting views from every 
direction. Quotations range from one 
extreme to the other and while under 
such conditions the average buyer would 
prefer to sit on the sidelines he is forced 
to come into the market simply because 
merchandise is needed and _ needed 
quickly. Standard 2s tomatoes have been 
sold at $1.55 and $1.50 and are quoted 
as high as $1.65. Tens puree is offered 
at $6.75 to $8.75 with sales reported at 
all figures in between. Catsup in 14 oz. 
bottles is offered at $1.70 to $2.00 for 
fancy and a bottom of $1.60 for stand- 
ard with extra standard somewhere in 
between. Fancy 46 oz. juice is listed at 
anywhere from $2.40 to $2.60. However, 
despite the confusion buyers are buying 
but only in limited quantities and for im- 
mediate shipment only. Where all this 
will settle nobody knows. In the mean- 
time reports from Indiana and Ohio indi- 
cate the huge crop expected is not shap- 
ing up as thought and may change the 
entire picture. 


PEAS — Trading on peas is being 
stymied by a price situation that has not 
been clarified as yet. Distributors are 
buying only as needed hoping the situa- 
tion will adjust itself before too long. 
Here again prices vary but prices from 
one important factor is some indciation 
of the market. This canner quotes fancy 
2 sieve Alaskas at $2.25 for 303s and 
$12.50 for tens. Fancy threes are listed 
at $1.60 and $9.25. Extra standard 3s 
are offered at $1.45 and $8.25 while fours 
are quoted at $1.20 and $7.00. Standard 
4s list at $1.10 and $6.50. The market 
remains uncertain. 


BLUE LAKE BEANS — Northwest 
eanners have been under way on new 
pack beans for some time although they 
have not, as yet, had the benefit of a 
price formula. One large canner, finally 
losing patience, decided to name prices 
anyhow which, however, do not reflect 
all the increased costs and presumably 
will be allowed later. Fancy 1 sieve 
whole are quoted at $2.90 for 2s and 
$13.75 for tens, 2 sieve are listed at $2.65 
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and $12.65 while 3 sieve are $2.57% and 
$12.25. Fancy 3 sieve cut are quoted at 
$2.22% and $11.17 with 4s at $1.99 and 
$9.87. Extra standard 4s are held at 
$1.88 and $9.48 while 5s are $1.53 and 
$7.64. Fancy vertical style in #2 tins 
are offered at $2.75 for 3 sieve and $2.55 
for 4 sieve. 


BARTLETT PEARS—Canners in the 
Northwest are just about ready to begin 
operations on new pack pears and first 
quotations were received here today. 
Fancy 1s are quoted at $2.80, 2s $3.45. 
2%s $4.65 and tens $16.50. Choice are 
offered at $2.55, $3.20, $4.15 and $14.85. 
Standards are listed at $2.35 for 1s, $3.75 
for 2%s and $13.50 for tens. These prices 
are the same as last year and are for 
immediate shipment only with later 
revision when a price formula is received. 
It’s too early to report the trade’s reac- 
tion to these prices. 


R.S.P. CHERRIES—The Ohio pack of 
RSP cherries wound up about 35% below 
last year as a result of heavy wind 
damage. Wisconsin and Michigan also 
suffered considerable damage from the 
same cause and the latter state, always 
an important factor, is expected to har- 
vest about 20% less than the 1950 ton- 
nage. Thus another huge pack did not 
materialize and when government re- 
quirements are considered it appears 
canners will have little difficulty selling 
their entire pack. Prices remain un- 
changed at $2.10 for water pack 2s and 
$10.50 for tens. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Shipping Instructions Coming Slowly—Cool 

Weather Retarding Fruit Sizing — Brined 

Cherry Pack Small—Peach Pack Progress To 

Date—Pear Canning Underway—Tomatoes 

Offered — Corn Prices — Sardine Tonnage 

Below Year Ago—Improvement In Salmon 
Pack. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Cal., Aug. 23, 1951 


THE SITUATION—Prices have been 
brought out on most items of California 
pack in both fruits and vegetables, but 
these continue to be revised from time to 
time as new directives come from Wash- 
ington. Buying is increasing in volume, 
but canners are having some difficulty in 
getting early shipping instructions, ex- 
cept on items that have been in short 
supply. There is net the same desire on 
the part of distributors to get possession 
of their purchases as was true a year 
ago. 


CROP REPORT—The report of the 
California Crop Reporting Service, out- 
lining the condition of California fruit 
crops as of August lst, was released 
recently, indicating that conditions re- 
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main favorable, but with cool weather 
retarding the sizing of some varieities to 
a noticeable degree. The apple crop is 
turning out better than originally esti- 
mated, with a crop of 8,280,000 bushels 
indicated. Of this, Gravensteins account 
for about 2,153,000 bushels. Last year’s 
crop amounted to 6,748,000 bushels. Some 
apricots were still to be harvested early 
in the month. Canners and freezers took 
a larger part of the crop than in recent 
years. Figs made a splendid gain in 
July and a good tonnage is expected. 
Grapes indicate a crop of 3,062,000 tons, 
a record production. Olives are coming 
on in good shape with about 71 per cent 
of a full crop indicated. The cling peach 
crop promises to run to 518,000 tons, 
with that of freestones placed at 259,000 
tons. Pears are running to rather small 
sizes, but a crop of 285,000 tons is indi- 
cated for Bartletts, and 43,000 tons for 
other varieties. In almost all fruits, 
small sizing has been the rule this 
season. 


BRINED CHERRIES—The Canners 
League of California has brought out 
figures placing the 1951 pack of Cali- 
fornia brined cherries at 6,825 tons, or 
54,600 barrels. Of this pack, 4,911 tons 
were Royal Annes and 1,914 tons were 
other varieties. This was the smallest 
output in many years and was less than 
one-half that of 1949. 


PEACH PACK—lIn order to keep the 
trade advised of the progress of the 
cling peach pack, the Cling Peach Advis- 
ory Board has issued a statement of the 
pack up to and including August 11. The 
pack in actual cases to this date under 
the Marketing Order was 5,757,424 cases, 
with regular pack accounting for 
4,598,559 cases, fruit cocktail 864,405, 
fruits for salad 73,603, spiced or sweet 
pickled 209,251 and miscellaneous mixed 
fruits 11,606. 


PEARS—The canning of pears is get- 
ting into swing in California, but con- 
siderable of the fruit available so far has 
gone into the manufacture of fruit cock- 
tail. The State Department of Agricul- 
ture has recently announced tolerance 
and grade rules for fall and winter 
pears, the grades being Canning Fall 
and Winter Pears, Hail Grade pears and 
Strained Foods Grade. Prices on canned 
Bartlett pears continue to come out and 
are settling around $4.20 for No. 2% 
fancy, $3.95 for choice, and $3.65 for 
standard. Some canners are quoting No. 
1s at $2.45 for choice and $2.25 for 
standard, with No. 10s at $13.50 for 
choice and $12.50 for standard. Pears 
are consistently running to smaller sizes 
than in recent years. 


TOMATOES — The California State 
Crop Reporting Service now places 
tomato acreage for processing at 145,000 
acres, or slightly less than original esti- 
mates. Prices on new pack are being 
released by many canners, these being 
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brought earlier than is sometimes the 
case, owing to the large pack that is § 
expected and to the scarcity of carry- 
over holdings. Most prices are to be 
found between these limits: Fancy, No. 
2, $2.10-$2.15; No. 2%, $2.60-$2.65; No, 
10, $8.75-$9.50. Standards are priced: 
No. 2, $1.60-$1.65; No. 2%, $1.92%.- § 
$1.9742, and No. 10, $7.15-$7.25. Fancy 
tomato juice is listed at $1.15 for No. 2, | 
$2.50 for 46-oz. and $4.85 for No. 10. 


CORN—The California Packing Cor- 
poration has brought out prices on its 
Del Monte .and featured brand corn of 
Midwest, Utah and Northwest pack, 
These are uniform for the territories 
served and are: No. 303 cream style 
golden corn, $1.624%; buffet, $1.00; 12- 
oz., vacuum pack whole kernel, $1.65; 
buffet, vacuum pack whole kernel, 1.07%, 
and No. 303 brine pack whole kernel, 
$1.72%. Cream style Country Gentle- 
man Corn is packed in the Midwest, with 
this priced at $1.72% for No. 303 and 
$1.02% for buffet. Operations got under 
way in the Midwest and Utah about the 
middle of August on Golden Corn, and a 
little earlier in the Pacific Northwest. 


SARDINES—Sardine canning is still 
being interferred with in the Monterey- 
San Francisco area, pending the settle- 
ment of prices to be paid for fish. Some 
fish, not caught by regular sardine purse 
seine vessels, have been trucked in from 
Morro Bay, but the quantities are 
limited. Last season to August 16 land- 
ings amounted to 11,894 tons. To a cor- 
responding date this year but 794 tons 
had been brought in. Some business has 
been booked by California canners at 
$7.00 for 1-lb. ovals in tomato sauce and 
$5.75 for No. 1 talls, but the orders are 
conditional. 


SALMON — Some _ improvement is 
being noted in salmon pack in Alaska, 
with the output to August 11 reaching 
1,927,264 cases. This compares. with 
2,009,329 cases a year earlier and closes 
the gap somewhat. The pack of red sal- 
mon is more than 300,000 cases less than 
at a corresponding date last year. Can- 
ners are not especially anxious to make 
sales at $29.00 a case for No. 1 talls 
in view of the light pack to date. The 
pack of other species of salmon is run- 
ning ahead of that of last year. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Canners Starting Slowly—Hard Crab 
Production Dwindling — Storm By-Passing 
By “Bayou” 

Mobile, Ala., Aug. 28, 1951 
SHRIMP—The second week of the Fall 


shrimp season shows little increase in 
the number of shrimp boats out shrimp- 
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ing in the inland waters of the states 
in this section which indicates that the 
packing plants are starting the season in 
a very cautious manner and are in no 
hurry to pile up a surplus. 

The trade throughout the country is 
buying in a hand-to-mouth way and there 
is no good reason why packers should do 
otherwise, as “self preservation is first 
law of nature”. 

In years gone by, when the states 
closed their inland waters to shrimping 
in the Summer the canneries and the 
majority of the raw plants shut down 
because they could not get the large 
shrimp, but all this Summer the market 
has been well supplied with big pink 
shrimp from deep Gulf waters and both 
the canners and raw dealers are reluc- 
tant to buy the small and medium shrimp 
which is the only shrimp that can be 
caught in the inland waters of the states 
at this time of the year. 

The opening day of the Fall shrimp 
season in Alabama, Monday, August 13, 
saw only about 30 or 40 shrimp boats 
working in the inland waters of this 
state and not many more boats have been 
added to the shrimping fleet since the 
season opened. However, as the season 
advances, the shrimp in the inland 
waters get larger and more shrimp boats 
may be out working in the bays, lakes 
and bayous of the states later on. Young 
shrimp shed their shell about every two 
weeks at this time of the year and each 
time they shed they get about fifty per- 
cent larger in size. In other words, an 
inch shrimp would be about an inch and 
a half after it sheds. 


Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing August 10, 1951 were: Louisiana 
1,092 barrels, including 109 barrels for 
canning; Mississippi 901 barrels, includ- 
ing 547 barrels for canning; Alabama 
199 barrels; and Texas 9,479 barrels, 
making a total of 11,671 barrels, which is 
1,792 less barrels than were produced the 
previous week. The total amount re- 
ceived by the canneries was 656 barrels 
and they received 2,155 barrels the pre- 
vious week which is a drop of 1,499 
barrels. 

As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen 
shrimp decreased 63,000 pounds and were 
approximately 14,000 more than four 
weeks ago. Total holdings were approxi- 
mat«!y 825,000 pounds less than one year 
ago. he total holdings of shrimp in the 
cold storage of the United States on 
Aug. st 1, 1951 was 14,920,000 pounds. 

Tho canneries in Louisiana, Mississippi 
and \labama reported that 4,350 stand- 
ard «.ses of shrimp were canned during 
the w ek ending August 11, 1951 which 
brou-iit up the total to 85,967 standard 
cases packed since July 1, 1951. 


HAD CRABS — The production of 
hard rabs is dwindling as more of the 
crabh-rs knock off and go shrimping. 

Lanlings of hard crabs for the week 
ending’ August 10, 1951 were: Louisiana 
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101,520 pounds; Mississippi 21,600 
pounds; and Alabama 11,510 pounds, 
making a total of 134,630 pounds or a 
drop of 19,300 pounds from the amount 
produced the previous week. 


STORM MOVING AWAY FROM 
MOBILE—Reports of the storm in the 
Mobile Register of August 21, 1951 indi- 
cates that the hurricane which has been 
threatening this coast for the past week, 
was located about 300 miles due east of 
Tuxpan in the New Orleans Weather 
Bureau’s 10 p.m. (Mobile time) advisory. 
The weather bureau said the storm was 
moving in a westward direction at about 
16 miles an hour and probably will reach 
the coast of Mexico between Nautla and 
Taxpan Tuesday afternoon or night with 
hurricane winds as far north as Tampico. 

Tampico, with a population of nearly 
90,000, is the largest City on the eastern 
Mexicon coast. Taxpan and Nautla are 
small towns. 


BULMAN’S FIRE LOSS 


The tomato by-products building and 
equipment of Bulman’s, Ltd., at Vernon, 
British Columbia, Canada, was destroyed 
by fire on July 27. The fire will, how- 
ever, not affect the production of 
canned tomatoes and other canned food 
items. 


CAN MANUFACTURERS 
COMMITTEE 


The National Production Authority, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, has an- 
nounced the membership of the Can 
Manufacturers Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee as follows: W. C. Stolk, Pres., 
American Can Company, New York; R. 
S. Solinsky, Pres., Cans Inc., Chicago; 
W. C. Cross, Vice Pres., Carnation Co., 
Los Angeles; Ralph C. Rosecrance, Pres., 
J. L. Clark Mfg. Co., Rockford, IIL; 
Thomas C. Fogaraty, Exec. Vice Pres., 
Continental Can Co., New York; Richard 
P. Swartz, Pres., Crown Can Co., Phila- 
delphia; F. J. Costello, Vice Pres., Fed- 
eral Tin Co., Baltimore; D. W. Heekin, 
Pres., Heekin Can Company, Cincinnati; 
George A. Milton, Pres., George A. Mil- 
ton Can Co., Inc., Brooklyn; C. L. 
Thompson, Chm. of Bd., National Can 
Corporation, New York; E. P. Euphrat, 
Pres., Pacific Can Company, San Fran- 
cisco; J. Howard Phelps, Pres., Phelps 
Can Company, Weirton, W. Va.; L. B. 
Meacham, Pres., Steel & Tin Products 
Company, Baltimore; David Stern, 
Treas. and Gen. Mgr., Stern Can Com- 
pany, Inc., Boston; E. Rowse Thompson, 
Pres., Thompson Can Company, Dallas; 
Eugene Mignacco, Mgr., Western Can 
Company, San Francisco. 


roofs. Over 3 acres of land. 


FOR SALE 
MODERN 


ALIFORNIA 
ANNERY 


TURLOCK, SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 


An up-to-the-minute well located plant constructed in 1946 with an 
estimated capacity of 450,000 cases per season. 

apricots, peaches, tomatoes, and tomato products. 
Canning section 32,000 sq. ft.; two warehouse buildings aggregate 
22,000 sq. ft. All improvements are of hollow-title construction with 
reinforced concrete bond-beams and columns and steel arch truss 


Plant has spur-track facilities and is conveniently located on trucking 
highways and near source of canning products. 


Inventory of machinery and equipment, property 
plat, and photos will be provided on request. 


- PRICE: $375,000 - TERMS 
Capital Company, 1 Powell St., San Francisco 2 


Equipped to pack 
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LT. COL. SHAUNESEY 
NEW COMMANDANT OF FOOD 
AND CONTAINER INSTITUTE 


On August 1, Lt. Col. Charles A. 
Shaunesey, Jr., QMC, assumed command 
of the QM Food and Container Institute 
for the Armed Forces, succeeding Lt. 
Col. Joseph Kujawski now assigned to 
duty as Chief, Food Service Division, 
Office of The Quartermaster General, 
Washington, D. C. Col. Shaunesey comes 
to the Institute from a four year tour 
of duty at the New York QM Industrial 
Mobilization Planning Office. 

The Food and Container Institute pro- 
vides guidance in the research, develop- 
ment, and improvement of foods and ra- 
tions, and prepares specifications for ra- 
tions to meet the needs of all the Armed 
Services. Cooperating in this program 
are universities, technical schools, and 
governmental agencies throughout the 
nation, and several hundred commercial 
food and container organizations. 


OTHER CHANGES 


Lt. Col. Raymond R. Guehring, QMC, 
assumed command of the Military Oper- 
ations Office of the QM Food and Con- 
tainer Institute for the Armed Forces on 
June 18, succeeding Lt. Col. Ewing Elli- 
ott, now filling an overseas assignment. 
Col. Guehring, a native of San Francisco, 
holds B.S. degrees in chemistry and 
pharmacy and an M.S. degree in nutri- 
tion—all from the University of Cali- 
fornia. 


His background of scientific study and 
practical service as a Quartermaster Of- 
ficer will serve him in good stead as he 
directs the extremely important ration 
improvement activities of the Military 
Operations Office. Among his special in- 
terests will be the nutritional aspects of 
packaged foods; through his training in 
pharmacy he will keep aware of the 
possibility of toxic hazards in new or im- 
proved Armed Forces foods. 

Coordinating with industry, institu- 
tions, and the Armed Forces the complex 
research and development activities of 
the QM Food and Container Institute for 
the Armed Forces requires an out-of-the- 
ordinary background of training and ex- 
perience. Virgil O. Wodicka, newly 
appointed assistant to the Scientific Di- 
rector, Dr. Tressler, has had the scien- 
tific training, the industry experience, 
and necessary familiarity with military 
operations to fill this assignment effec- 
tively. 

Mr. Wodicka received his B.S. in 
Chemical Engineering and M.S. from 
Washington University, St. Louis. From 
1986 to 1941 he worked as _ research 
chemist with Ralston-Purina, St. Louts, 
developing chemical methods of vitamin 
assay and applying these methods to 
food and feed problems. In June, 1941, 
Mr. Wodicka, a Reserve Officer, was 
called to active duty. In 1946, Mr. 
Wodicka returned to Ralston-Purina as 
Manager of Cereal Laboratories, with re- 
sponsibility for research and develop- 
ment, quality control, packaging, specifi- 
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cations, and technical service on the 
company’s cereal products. In 1948, he 
moved to Libby, McNiell & Libby, Blue 
Island, Illinois, where he worked on nu- 
trition studies, new product development, 
and the development and application of 
statistical quality control procedures. 


FROZEN APPLE JUICE 
CONCENTRATE FAVORABLY 
RECEIVED 


Favorable market prospects for a new- 
ly developed product, frozen concentrated 
apple juice, are indicated by preliminary 
results of a survey made by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture in coopera- 
tion with the Washington State Apple 
Commission. During a 10-week test 
period in which the new juice was offered 
consumers in two western cities, accom- 
panied by a program of newspaper and 
radio advertising, most of those who 
bought went back for more. It was found 
that nearly 7 out of 10 of the homemak- 
ers who had bought this product made 
repeat purchases. And about 4 out of 
10 made as many as four or more sepa- 
rate purchases during the sales period. 
Principal use was as a breakfast juice 
or a between-meal snack. 


The survey, which measured consumer 
acceptance in terms of purchases of the 
new product, was conducted by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics this 
spring in Tyler, Texas, and Modesto, 
California. The survey is part of a broad 
Research and Marketing Act project de- 
signed to increase the consumption of 
apples and to avoid the recurrence of 
apple surpluses. Western growers are 
specifically concerned with finding a 
profitable method of disposal of “C” 
grade and cull Delicious apples. 


The concentrated juice tested in the 
survey is a blend from several apples— 
50 percent Delicious, 20 percent Jona- 
than, 20 percent Winesap, and 10 per- 
cent Rome Beauty, with a natural acidity 
of about .4 percent. A unique feature of 
the process for making apple concentrate 
is that the volatile flavor constituents of 
the fresh juice are recovered during pro- 
cessing and then mixed back into the con- 
centrate just before it is frozen. This 
gives the product its full, natural apple 
flavor. This new product was developed 
by the Bureau of Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Chemistry. 


Preliminary results of the study indi- 
cate that commercial success with the 
new product—not yet produced in quan- 
tity by any commercial concern—would 
take into consideration such factors as 
(1) the maintenance of high-quality pro- 
duction, standardized throughout the 
processing season, (2) the maintenance 
of prices that will compete with other 
juices, and (3) the necessity for inten- 
sive promotion to make more people 
aware of this new product. 


Following the 10-week sales test, it 
was found that 31 percent of the home- 


makers in Tyler and 25 percent of those 
in Modesto were aware of this new prod- 
uct. Most of them said they became 
aware of the product either by radio, 
through newspapers, word of mouth, or 
seeing it in a frozen food cabinet in a 
store. Among the homemakers who knew 
about this product, 22 percent in Tyler 
and 16 percent in Modesto had bought it. 
And those actually buying concentrated 
frozen apple juice during the test period 
represent 7 percent of all of the home- 
makers in Tyler, and 4 percent in 
Modesto. 


INCINERATOR CATALOG 


A new 16-page catalog covering the 
complete Plibrico incinerator line is of- 
fered by the Plibrico Jointless Firebrick 
Co., 1800 Kingsbury St., Chicago 14, IIli- 
nois. Catalog covers the Plibrico Rubbish 
Incinerator erected in four’ standard 
sizes rated at 500 to 3500 lbs. per hr.; 
also a Portable Incinerator manufac- 
tured in four sizes from 135 to 450 Ibs, 
per hr. Also described are special incin- 
erators for garbage and cafeteria refuse, 
biological and _ pathological material, 
wood refuse, and special applications. 
Free on request. 
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DEATHS 


ORLO STEPHENS 


Orlo Stephens, 69, President and Gen- 
eral Manager of the Elkhart Lake Can- 
ning Company, died suddenly at his home 
at Elkhart Lake, Wisconsin, Saturday, 
August 18, following a heart attack. He 
had suffered a heart attack earlier this 
year and had been hospitalized for about 
two months. He, however, recovered and 
was active in the management of the 
company during the pea canning season. 

Mr. Stephens organized the Elkhart 
Lake Canning Company in 1917 and had 
served as President since. During the 
1920’s he also organized the Stephens 
Canning Company, operating plants at 
Oakfield, Eden, Theresa, Reedsville, West 
Bend and Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. He 
is survived by his widow. 


JOHN WILSON MOUNT 


John Wilson Mount, 51, General Man- 
ager of Oconomowoc Canning Company’s 
Sun Prairie, Poyette and Waunakee 
plants in Wisconsin, died at his home in 
Sun Prairie on August 21, of Parkinson 
Disease, a lingering illness from which 
he had been suffering for a number of 
years. 

Mr. Mount was a brother-in-law of 
Joe and Leo Weix, officers of Ocono- 
mowoc Canning Company, with which 
firm he had been associated since 1930. 
He was also a Director of the firm. He is 
survived by his widow, Loretta, and 4 
son, Tom. 
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A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


The Industry’s Cook Book for over 40 years 


SEVENTH EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED 


FOR MANAGERS, 


380 pages of proven pro- 


SUPERINTENDENTS, cedure and formulae for 


BROKERS everything “Canable”. 


AND BUYERS 


“| would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy if could not get another” 
—a famous processor 


Size 6x9, 380 Pages Beautifully Bound 
Stamped in Gold 


All the newest times and temperatures . . . Used by Food Processors to check times, 


All the newest and latest products... . temperature and RIGHT procedure... . 
Fruits « Vegetables e« Meats e Milk by Distributors to KNOW canned foods . .: 

Soups e Preserves e Pickles « Condiments by Home Economists to TEACH the subject of 

Juice e Butters e Dry Packs (soaked) food preservation. 

Dog Foods and Specialties in minute detail, 

with full instructions from the growing through For sale by all supply houses and dealers 

to the warehouse. . .. ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 


BALTIMORE 2 20 South Gay Street, MARYLAND 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 
VEGETABLES 

ASPARAGUS 
Calif. Fey., Nat., Gr. Tip & 

Wh., No. 2 
Colossal, Mam. & Lge. 
Medium 3.85-3.90 
Small 3.75-3.80 

Blended Spears 3.85-8.95 
Cut Spears 3.60 
Cut Spears, No. 10 14.50-14.75 
No. 1 Pic., Lge. & Mam. ....2.80-2.90 
All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal, Mam. & Lge. .........0+ 4.60 
4.45-4.55 
Small 4.25 
Blended Spears 4.30-4.70 
Cut Spears, No. 10 16.60-16.70 
No. 1 Pic., Lge., Mam. ........ 3.05-3.10 
BEANS, StrRINGLESS, GREEN 


7.25-7.75 
Fey., Cut, Ungraded, No. 2........ 1.55 
Ex. Std., Cut, 8 02. occ -85- .90 
1.00 
1.15-1.25 
1.25-1.35 
1.90 
6.50-7.00 
Std., ‘Cut, 1.05-1.10 
No. 2 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 5.75 
1.10-1.15 
No. 10 5.25 
New York 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 1......1.2714-1.30 
No. 303 1.75 
No. 2 1.85-1.95 
No. 10 9.00 9.50 
4 sv., No. 303 1.65 
No. 2 1.80 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303.......... 1.20-1.45 
No. 2 1.45-1.60 
No. 10 7.75 
Btd., Cat, No. B08... 1.00-1.05 
No. 2 1.15-1.20 
WISCONSIN 
Fey., Wh. Gr., 1 sv., No. 303......2.50 
No. 2 
No. 10 
2 sv., No. 303 
No. 2 
No. 10 
8 8 OB. 1.15 
No. 303 
No. 10 
4 sv., No. 303 
No. 10 
No. 10 
NortTHWEsT (Blue Lakes) 
Std., Cut, No. 2 
OzaRKS 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 303.......... 1.00-1.10 
No. 2 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 6.00 
1.35-1.40 
6.50-6.75 


-90 
BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States, Fey., Gr., No. 303 
Tiny 2.45-2.60 
Small 2.00-2.25 
Medium 1.75-2.00 
Ex. Std., Gr. & Wh.. .1.50-1.60 
1,25-1.30 
Texas, Fr., Gr. & Wh., 
No. 300 
No. 10 
No. 10, Green 
BEETS 


Wis., Sliced, Fey., § oz. 
No. 303 
No. 2 
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1.50 

5.50 
Cut 1.05 
Diced 1.05 

Now %, Whole 
20/0 1.75 
30 0 2.00 
60/0 2.60 


CARROTS 
No. 10 5.50 
Midwest, Fey., Diced, No. 1........ -75 
No, 2 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 5.25 
Northwest, No. 2, diced........ 1.10-1.15 
No. 2, Sliced 1.45 
Temes, Bers OB: -70 
No. 303 1.00 
No. 2 1.15 
No. 10 5.50 


CORN 
Md., Gold., Fey., C.S.. 303’s........ 1.55 
Ex. Etd. 1.45 


HOMINY 
Mid-west, Fey., No. 2..........1.00-1.05 
No. 2% 1.40-1.45 


PEAS 

EASTERN ALASKAS 
Md., Fey., 1 sv., No. 2... 2.50-2.70 
2.00 
No. 2 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 8.75 
No, 1 1.00 
No. 303 1.45 
No. 2 1.52% 
No. 10 8.00 


. 2 

. 10 

No. 303 1 15-1. 20 

No. 2 1.25-1.35 

No. 10 7.00-7.25 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Pod run, 

BOB. 1.4216-1.45 

No. 2 1.55 

No. 10 7.50 

No. 10 7.00-7.25 
NorTHWEST SWEETS 

Ex. Std., Ungraded, No. 308......1.40 

| 


Std., No. 303, 4 sv. 
No. 10 
5 sv. 
No. 10 
6 sv. 1.15 
MIDWEST ALASKSA 
2.65 
2.25 
2.50 
3 sv., No. 1.55-1.65 
No. 2 1.75-1.80 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308........ 1.35-1.45 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 7.90 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 6.50 
TEXAS 
Fr. Blackeyed, No. 300............ 1.12% 
No. 10 6.75 
POTATOES, Sweet 
Md., Fey., Sy., No. 3, Sq. ........ 1.92% 
No. 2% 2.20 
No. 10 7.75 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


No. 6.50 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303.... .87%- .90 
-9714-1.05 
1.25-1.30 
No. 10 4.20-4.40 
SPINACH (New Pack) 
Md., Fey., 8 oz. 


6.50-7.25 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
Calif., Fey., 8 oz. 
No. 303 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 2% 1.65 
No. 10 5.25 
Texas, Fey., No. 1.12% 
No. 10 5.00 
TOMATOES 
Md., Ex. Std., No. 303.......... 


1.35-1.45 
1.50-1.55 
2.30-2.40 
7.50-7.75 
1,00-1.05 
1.30-1.35 
1.40 
2.00-2.10 
7.00-7.25 


Texas, oo 8 oz. 
No. 
No. : 

Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 2........ 2.10-2.15 
No. 21% 2.60-2.65 
No. 10 8.75-9.50 

No. 10 8.50 

1.60-1.65 
No. 2% .. 1.9214-1.9714 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 

TOMATO CATSUP 
Md., Fey., No. 10 11.50-12.00 
Calif.. 14 oz. glass 1.87 
TOMATO PUREE 

No. 10 7.50 


FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 7.25 
N.Y., Fey., No. 
No. 2 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 6.40-6.60 
Md., Va., Pa., Fey., 8 oz. 
No. 303 
No. 2 
No. 10 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 3.50 
.11.75-12.00 
No. 10 11.00 
2.65-2.85 
Std., No. 10 9.75 
S.P. Pie, No. 10 10.00-11.75 
BLUEBERRIES 
Fey., No. 300, Syrup............ 2.65-2.70 
No. 10, Water 17.00-17.25 
No. 10, Syrup 
CHERRIES 
Wether, Me. 2.10 
No. 10 10.50 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%... 4.65 
Choice 4.50 
N.W.R.A., Fey., No. 2% 
Choice No, 2%......... 
Std., No. 2 
COCKTAIL 
Calif., 8 oz. 
No. 
No. 24 
No. 10 
Choice, No. 1 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
PEACHES 
Fey., No. 2% 
8 oz. 


3.05-3.10 
1.15 
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No. 1 1.85 
No. 10 10.35-10.50 
Choice, No, 24% 2.80-2.85 
8 oz. 1.10 
No. 1 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 9.55-9.75 
No. 1 1.5714 
No. 10 8.70-9.00 
PEARS 
N.W. Fey., Bart., No. 02.80 
No. 303 2.75 
No. 2% 4.65 
No. 10 
Calif., Choice, No. 8 02. ...s.crssesee —- 
No. 303 
No. 2% 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
Crushed, No. 2 
No. 2% 


2.85-2.90 
No. 10 10.75 

Choice, No. 2 
No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 11.80 

Std., Half Slices, No. 
No. 2% 

Broken Slices, No. 10 


JUICES 
APPLE 


Va., Fey., 32 oz. bot. ... 
46 oz., Tin 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 90 
46 oz. 1.95 
Calif., No. 2 1.32% 
46 oz. 2.95 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 1.75-1.85 
Calif., No. 2 1.12% 
46 oz. 2.50 
ORANGE 
46 oz. 2.00-2.10 
46 oz. 2.95 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2 
46 oz. 2.90 
No. 10 6.00 
TOMATO 
46 2.45-2.60 
Ind., Fey., No. 2 ad 
46 oz. 
46 oz. 
46 oz. 2.50 
No. 10 4.85 


FISH 
OYSTERS 
SALMON—Per Case 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T. 
4's 
Pink, Tall, 


2.50 


Y's 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, Oil keyless............ 7.50-8.25 
Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with 
7.00 
No. 1, Nat. 5.00 
SHRIMP 


Medium 
Large 
Jumbo 
TUNA—PeEr CAsE 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s......13.50-14.00 
Chunks & Flakes 12.00 
Grated 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s. 
Std. 


4.25-4.35 
4.60-4.70 
4.90-5.00 


12.50-13.00 
11.75-12.00 
Chunks & 0.60 
Grated 10.00 
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__ 
No. 2% 1.90-2.05 
MARYLAND 
: Fey., Fr., 8 02. 90- .95 
No. 2 
No, 2! 
No. 10 
Std., No 
2 No. 30 
No. 2 
No. 2! 
N. Y., Fey., Cut, No. 
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Do You Know 


Nearly 2 million acres are required annually 


to produce Il vegetables for processing? 


Believe if or not, it’s in 


THE 1951 ALMANAC 


(Page 222) 


And that's just one little example of The “Soup to Nuts” type of 
information to be found in the new 1951 edition, just off the 
press. The NEW ALMANAC contains information needed by 
every branch of the industry—from the Field to the Grocer. 
Have a copy handy for every division of your business. Extra 
copies at $2.00 each. 20% discount on orders of 20 or more. 


e Food and Drug Law e Standards e Grades 
e@ Acreages @ Packs e Stocks e Shipments 
e@ Box specifications @ Can Sizes @ Can Prices 
| @ Label Weights. 
And much more information not assembled anywhere else 


ORDER EXTRA COPIES NOW 


Please send copies of the 1951 ALMANAC at $2.00 each (20% Discount 
for 20 or more) 
Name 
Company 
Address City State 
Published by 

THE CANNING TRADE 

20 S. GAY STREET BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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There is many a firm that can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or need 
help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good results 
from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The rates, 
per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to three times 
per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, minimum charge 
per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count 
initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a full line. 
Use a box number instead of your name if you like. Forms close 
Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay Street, Balti- 
more 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Texas. 


We manufacture complete lines of food processing machinery 
for canned, frozen and fresh packed products. Write us regard- 
ing your requirements. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—100 Station Link Belt Peeling Table in perfect 
condition. Charles B. Silver & Son, Havre de Grace, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 Standard-Knapp #2 Model E Caser; 2 Lee 
400 gal. S/S Kettles, 100# jkt. pressure; 1 Lee 150 gal. agit. 
jkt. S/S Kettle, 100# jkt. pressure; 29 S/S clad, jkt., open 
Kettles, 30, 40, 60, 75 and 80 gal. capacities, 40# jkt. pressure; 
8 Standard-Knapp, Ceco & ABC Gluer-Sealers, Compression 
units; 6 Double Spiral Ribbon Mixers, 400, 600, 1200 & 1800# 
capacities; 1 Munson Rotary Dry Batch Mixer, 2000# capacity; 
1 Huntley Blancher, 8’ long x 4’ dia.; 1 #50 S/S Pulper; 6-40 
x 72” Vertical Pressure Retorts; 1-1880 gal. S/S jkt. Kettle; 
29 - 200 gal. unused Aluminum Storage Tanks. Only a partial 
listing. Send your inquiries to: Consolidated Products Co., 18-20 
Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. BArclay 7-0600. 


WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—F.M.C. 6 pocket Syruper and two F.M.C. hand- 
pack Fillers, S.S. Contact Parts; Marco S.S. Homogenizer 200 
G.P.H.; Urschel S.S. Dicer, Model J, 5 H.P. Motor; Urschel S.S. 
Continuous Slicer, 2 H.P. Motor; Langsenkamp EZ Adjust S.S. 
Pulper; Swenson Continuous Evap. S.S. Clad Steam Chest, Cop- 
per Tubes 340 sq. ft.; Burt Labeler Fully Adjustable; Kettles 
Stainless & Stainless Clad 30 to 80 gals.; Aluminum & Stainless 
Tanks to 1500 gallons. Many more items in stock and hundreds 
offered to us. Send us your inquiries. The Machinery & Equip- 
ment Corp., 533 W. Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Lee 250 gal. Stainless Steel Jacketed Kettle with 
double motion agitator; Hamilton 50 gal. Stainless Steel Jack- 
eted Kettle with double motion agitator; 70 Stainless Steel and 
Stainless Clad Jacketed Kettles, 10, 20, 40, 60, 80, 100, 150, 200 
gal. sizes; 40 Stainless Steel Storage and Mixing Tanks from 
6 gal. to 500 gal. sizes; 2 Fitzpatrick Model D Comminuting 
Machines; Ayars 8 pocket Pea & Bean Fillers; Burt Wrap 
Around Labelers; 42 x 72 open and closed Process Kettles with 
Baskets. Perry Equipment Corp., 1420 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 
22, Pa. 


FOR SALE—One brand new, never used, M&S 6 pocket heavy 
duty Filler, Serial #MH-1490, with bronze contact parts, motor 
drive for 220 V 60 cycle 3 HP motor, fully equipped to handle 
%-1 l|b.-2 lb. jars. If interested address: Adv. 5183, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—One Ayars Corn Shaker for #2 Cans. Albert 


Dam Canning Co., Verona, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—6 - 40 in. x 72 in. Retorts; 1-125 H.P. Brownell 
Boiler retubed recently with 40 ft. stack; 2 Peerless Double Corn 
Huskers; 1-15 ton Dayton Scale with 18 ft. Platform; 1 Truck 
or Wagon Lift Dump Hoist; 1 Spiral Conveyor 15 ft. long 10 in. 
worm, center discharge. Owen Harding Cannery, Lebanon, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Large size Kibbey Slicing Machine, complete 
with two sets knives and two discs. Price $1200 f.o.b. factory. 
Stokely Foods, Inc., Norwalk, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Bonded Vibrating Screens for processing citrus, 
tomato, and other juices. Other screens for cannery wastes, 
sewage dewatering, dewatering foods for frozen packing. Priced 
from $479.00 complete with stainless steel screen cloth. Many 
types of Belt and Roller Conveyors, priced from $679.00. Scales: 
15 to 50 tons priced from $545.00, complete with structural steel 
and weighing beam. Write for circulars. Guaranteed Equip- 
ment. Immediate shipment. Bonded Scale & Machine Co., 11 
Bellview, Columbus 7, Ohio. 


RUSSELL’S LINE OF MODERN EQUIPMENT — Check 
with us for continuous pressure, non-pressure Cookers or Re- 
torts. High speed Basket Dumpers, Unscramblers, Case Pack- 
ers, Top and Bottom Gluers. Also complete tomato, peach, 
pimiento, pea, potato and citrus factories, either part or turnkey 
jobs, including plant layout and engineering. Dixie Way Ma- 
chine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 


FOR SALE—One Ayars Model C 12-pocket Juice Filler in 
good condition, set for No. 2 size cans, $495.00 F.O.B. plant. 
Northwestern Canning & Packing Co., Seffner, Fla. 


FOR SALE—1 Fig. 2345, serial No. MH 372, Hansen 8 sta- 
tion Hi-speed Pea & Bean Filler, with pre-briner attached. This 
filler was purchased new from Food Machinery Corp., Hoopes- 
ton, Illinois, and was never used. Still in original shipping crate. 
The Churngold Corp., 50 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—12’ Blancher; #50 Pulper; #10 S/S Filler; Adj. 
Can Labeler; 2-tier Caser; Model F Bean Snipper; 5 - 40x72” 
Retorts; and several S/S Kettles and Tanks from 100 to 500 
gallons. Adv. 5181, The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Freezing Plant has opportunity for mechanically 
inclined man to work up to become Plant Superintendent. Some 
laboratory experience desirable. Adv. 5184, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 


mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers 
of all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Ther- 
mometers to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WANTED—Surplus and damaged canned foods. 
2935 Russell, Detroit, Mich. 


Ken Evans, 
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CANNERS DIRECTORY 
1951 


LIST OF THE CANNERS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Compiled by NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION from authoritative sources. 


Gives location of firms and their plants and 
products packed in each. Full commodity 
index. Membership in N. C. A. indicated. 


Also lists members of the National Food Brokers 
and Canning Machinery & Supplies Associations. 


Sold to the Trade at $2.50 
per copy, postage prepaid 
Personal Checks Accepted 


Address all orders to the 


National Canners’ Association 
1133 20th Street, N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 


MORRAL CORN 


Either Single or Double Cut 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 


Cream style or whole grain 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CUTTER & COMMINUTING 
MACHINE 
For over-matured corn, 
makes all your corn fancy 


MORRAL DOUBLE HUSKER 
Either steel or rubber 
Husking Rolls 


MORRAL BROTHERS, INC., Morral, Ohio 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


SWING LOW, SISTER 


Golf Instructor: You certainly have a lovely swing, 
girlie. 

Fair Beginner: Oh, thanks. 
like the way I hit the ball. 
_ Golf Instructor: I’m not talking about the way you 
hit the ball. I’m talking about the way you walk! 


I’m awfully’ glad you 


A tramp knocked on the door of the tavern known as 
the “George and Dragon.” The landlady opened the 
door, and the tramp asked: 

“Could you spare a poor, hungry man a bite to eat?” 

“No!” And she slammed the door in his face. 

A few minutes later the tramp knocked again, and 
again the landlady opened the door. He asked, “Could 
I have a few words with George?” 


Doctor (after examining patient): I don’t like the 
looks of your husband, Mrs. Brown. 

Mrs. Brown: Neither do I, Doctor, but he’s good to 
the children. 


Mrs. Wimpus: The new couple next door seem very 
devoted. He kisses her every time they meet. Why 
don’t you do that? 


Wimpus: I don’t feel as though I know her well 
enough yet. 


I wonder how many fig leaves Eve rejected before 
she said: “TI’ll take this one.” 


FOOD PROCESSING MACHINERY 
713-729 EAST LOMBARD STREET — BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


, INCORPORATED 
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For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel! Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 


WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses 
that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


Gamse LITHOGRAPHING Co. 
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GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD.. 


BASKETS (Wood) Picking 


Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 


Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert Gair Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CANNERS MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Burt Machine Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

United Company, Westminster, Md. 

Urschel Laboratories, Valpariaso, Ind. 


CANS 


American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corporation, New York City 


GLASS CONTAINERS 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 


HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 
H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, III. 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
INSURANCE 

Canner’s Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

Manufacturers & Merchants Indemnity Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 

Niagara Chemical Division, FMC, Middleport, N. Y. 

U. S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 


LABELS 


Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Hammer Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

Muirson Label Co., Meriden, Conn. - Peoria, Ill.-San Jose, Cal. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


SALT 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Claire, Mich. 
SEASONINGS 

Griffith Laboratories, Inc., The, Chicago, Ill. 
SEED 


Associated Seed Growers, hie. New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Ferry-Morse Seed Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Michael Leonard Co., Chicago—Sioux City 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
SUGAR 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 
Sugar Information, Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 
WAREHOUSING 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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. . . to be fully protected against loss by 
fire. Replacement costs of buildings and 
equipment are at highest levels. | Check 


today’s values against present insurance. 


SELECT THE BEST PROTECTION 


Canners Exchange has a background of 


43 year’s experience specializing in insur- 


ance for food processors exclusively. This 
has developed improved coverages, more 
helpful service and greater security at a 


consistently lower cost. 


* 


CANNERS EXCHANGE 


* 


LANSING B. WARNER, INCORPORATED 


ILLINOIS 
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FOR SERVICE RIGHT DOWN YOUR ALLEY— 


Check with Continental 


Here are six among many good reasons why it is sound 
business for a food packer to check with Continental right now. 


It costs nothing to talk things over. @ Our Research Department is qualified 
to assist you on any knotty technical 


We are able to give you better service problems. 


because our thirty-six can plants are | 
strategically located. @ Most important of all—Continental 
people —right down to the last man— 


. 
Because of Continental’s size and flex- are anxious to serve you. 


ibility we can assure you of a depend- 
able supply. 


Our technical people may be able to sug- 
gest beneficial changes in your process- 
ing operations and plant methods. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


Eastern Div.: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17 ° Central Div.: 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 Pacific Div.: Russ Building, San Francisco 4 
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